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Editorial Comment 


AVOIDING THE STAMP DUTY 


ANK checks in England bear a 
B stamp duty of two pence on each 

check drawn or negotiated. A 
similar stamp duty is required on all 
receipts for money, if the amount is £2 
or over. Obviously, if the ordinary bank 
check for amounts under £2 could be 
changed into a receipt, the stamp duty 
need not be paid. At least that is the 
view of the matter taken by the Mid- 
land Bank of London, which has issued 
for the use of its depositors a receipt in 
the following simple form: 


This receipt must only be used for 
amounts under £2. 


00— a 
Received of Midland Bank Limited 
the sum of 
at the debit of (my, our) account. 
00— ., 


It is stated that receipts like the above 
have been in use for some time in cer- 
tain parts of England, merely for the 
purpose of making personal withdraw- 
als, but that the use of them contem- 
plated by the Midland Bank goes much 
beyond this in making the receipts avail- 
able for paying tradesmen’s accounts. To 
employ them in this manner the depos- 
itor must give a written order to the 
bank to pay to the bearer of the receipt 
the amount stated upon it. Whether 
these reecipts can be passed on to an- 
other party, or be presented to a bank 
for collection, without being liable to the 
stamp duty, are uriadjudicated ques- 
tions. 

As the wide use of these receipts 
threatened to affect the public revenues, 
notice of the matter was taken by the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, who issued 
a statement containing the following: 

“As it was seen that the revenue 
of the year would be substantially af- 
fected, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
took counsel’s opinion and that of the 
Attorney-General. They advise that the 
‘unstamped receipts’ are taxable bills of 
exchange falling within the meaning of 
Section 32 of the Stamp Act 1891. His 
Majesty's Government proposes to adopt 
this view. A test case to place the in- 
terpretation of the law beyond all doubt 
will be instituted without delay.” 

Immediately on hearing the Treasury 
view, the Midland Bank voluntarily 
stopped the issue of further receipts of 
this kind. 

One important effect of this attempt 
to avoid the stamp tax on checks has 
been to revise discussion as to the pro- 
priety of reducing the duty by one-half, 
or abolishing it entirely. It is pointed 
out that a reduction or abolition of the 
tax would greatly increase. the use of 
checks and thus obviate the need of so 
much currency. 


A VALUABLE CROP 


SKED once what was the most val- 
Axe crop among the many of 
which California boasts, a banker 

of that state promptly replied, “the 
tourist crop.” Not all the states are as 
greatly favored in this respect as is the 
“Golden State,” although it now has 
several competitors running it a close 
race. But perhaps the biggest and most 
valuable tourist crop is that furnished by 
Americans who annually flock over to 
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Europe. This year it is estimated that 
some 500,000 of our countrymen and 
countrywomen have visited Europe, and 
that their expenditures on the other side 
of the water may total $500,000,000, or 
more. This will go far toward meeting 
the interest payments of European debts 
due this country, and may even trans- 
form the export balance of commodities 
into an actual deficit. 

Travel, both at home and abroad, has 
given rise to enlarged banking service. 
The furnishing of letters of credit is by 
no means all the bank does for its client 
who ventures far from home. He ex- 
pects the bank to engage his steamship 
transportation, hotel accommodations, 
and to do other things which the in 
dividual formerly did for himself or 
through the established tourist agencies. 

The habit of travel, like most other 
habits, grows by what it feeds on, and 
it will probably be found that, as time 
goes on, the number of foreign and do- 
mestic tourists will multiply. We have 
already seen what the automobile has 
done, and can imagine the possibilities 
of increased air navigation. Whether 
this increased travel has all the advan- 
tages claimed for it, may be another 
story. 


SMALLER DOLLARS COMING 


ITHIN a year dollar bills of a 
smaller size than those in cir- 
culation will make their ap- 


pearance, the Treasury having decided to 
reduce the size of the paper currency, 
the dollar denominations being the first 
to be changed, the other alterations 
taking place as rapidly as possible. The 
reduction in size is from seven and seven- 
sixteenths by three and one-eighth inches 
to six and one-eighth by two and five- 
eighth inches. Considerations of con- 
venience and economy are given as in- 
spiring this change in the familiar form 
of our circulating mediums. It is said 
the smaller bills may be more conveni- 
ently carried, as they will fit into the 
ordinary purse without folding, thus pre- 






venting the creasing which tends to wear 
out the notes. The reduced size will, it 
is claimed, render alterations and coun- 


terfeiting more difficult. It is stated 
that the saving to the Government in 
plates, printing, paper, ink, etc., will be 
very large, so that the change is fully 
justified on the score of economy. 

The increase in wealth and the rise 
in prices are factors tending to enlarge 
the use of money, and the expenditure 
for replacing soiled and worn out cur- 
rency has become a large item. 

For a time, until all the denomina- 
tions are reduced to the new size, some 
inconvenience will be experienced both 
by the public and the banks in handling 
the dollar bills and other forms of cur- 
rency; but this inconvenience will be 
only temporary, and is one that may well 
be endured in order to obtain the advan- 
tages which the alteration in size prom- 
ises. Some changes are to be made in the 
faces of the bills, and it is hoped that the 
Treasury may discard some of the inar- 
tistic designs now current. 


CHANGES IN BANK OWNERSHIP 


S the country has grown in wealth, 
and as the banks have prospered, it 
was to be expected that these in- 
stitutions would attract the attention of 
investors. Upon the whole American 
bank stocks have proved good invest- 
ments. This is true despite numerous 
failures of banks, sometimes entailing 
large assessments of shareholders, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the average 
dividend rates paid by the banks, over 
a period of years, do not average very 
high, considering that there is consider’ 
able risk attaching to such investments. 
Recently the holding company de- 
signed to acquire bank stocks has come 
into popularity. When these holding 
companies acquire a sufficient number of 
shares to give them control, they come 
under the objections applicable to “chain 
banking,” if the operation is extended to 
a large number of banks. 


While “chain banking” has been 
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almost universally condemned, and with 
reason considering the general results of 
that form of banking in this country, it 
is doubtful whether the fault lies so 
much in the principle involved as in its 
application. The danger in this sort of 
banking lies in the utilization of the vari- 
ous links of the chain to contribute an 
undue share of profit to some holding or 
financing company. Theoretically, there 
would seem no good reason why a system 
of closely affiliated banks might not 
work together with economy and a high 
degree of safety. That they have not 
done so has probably been due, as indi- 
cated, to the exploitation of the members 
of the chain for the profit of some con- 
trolling or financing organization. The 
history of these experiments has weak- 
ened faith in a system of banking that, 
carefully developed, might have had very 
different results. 

In the early history of banking in this 
country, the ideal bank shareholder was 
one who was intensely interested in the 
growth of his community and who 
bought stock in the local bank for that 
reason rather than from an expectation 
of much profit in the shape of dividends. 
As the banking business deevloped, and 
need for larger capital became urgent, it 
was to be expected that this ideal share- 
holder would to a considerable extent be 
replaced by outsiders chiefly intent on 
profit. While the bulk of bank stock is 
still locally held, the tendency toward 
outside holdings is undoubtedly growing. 
But no doubt the best method of holding 
companies will be to acquire bank stocks 
as investments only, leaving control and 
management in local hands. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND 
SPECULATION 


a somewhat reckless character 
has given rise to criticism of the 
Federal Reserve System for its failure to 
prevent or to check such speculation. 
Wall Street activity has come about 
chiefly because of a _ long-continued 


(Co ramewha stock speculation of 











period of prosperity. It is a dramatic 
recognition of the fact that the indus- 
tries of this country, in the main, are 
showing remarkable earning powers. In 
the face of such a situation, the optimists 
—who in America always greatly out- 
number the pessimists—were bound to 
rule in the stock market. Conservative 
opinion would undoubtedly tend to the 
view that the optimistic sentiment has 
already induced speculation far beyond 
the warrant to be found in the actual 
situation. But speculation in stocks, like 
other kinds of gambling, produces an in- 
toxication that does not readily yield to 
reason. Those who engineer speculative 
movements know quite well that once the 
frenzy takes possession of the public 
mind prudence is thrown to the winds. 
Buyers want to get into an active mar- 
ket and to buy when prices are rising. 
Probably it is useless to decry specula- 
tion so long as human nature remains 
what it is, and of any immediate impend- 
ing revolution of this sort no signs are 
to be descried in the heavens. Specula- 
tion within certain bounds, practiced 
solely by those who understand the game 
and are able to play it, has not lacked 
defenders. Unfortunately, no means of 
thus circumscribing it has yet been found. 
Wild speculation in stocks was known 
long before the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve law. It was formerly the 
fashion to ascribe this speculation to our 
inelastic currency and banking system. 
This view held that at certain periods 
there was a dearth of demand for cur- 
rency and credit for the ordinary pur- 
poses of industry and trade and a conse- 
quent accumulation of funds in New 
York to be used for speculation. But, 
in those times, when a reversal of condi- 
tions took place, and there was an active 
and insistent call for funds from the 
country at large, the call money rate in 
New York went up to a high point, and 
speculation was checked. Merely to 
record this fact is not to approve it. 
The Federal Reserve System has put 
an end to these abnormal rates for 
money, and in that way has removed one 
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of the former barriers to inordinate stock 
speculation. Massing of bank reserves 
and easier methods of note issue have 
brought this about. These changes, 
while fostering stock speculation, were 
not designed for that purpose, but to 
avoid currency panics and to afford bet- 
ter credit facilities to the legitimate trade 
and industry of the country. These laud- 
able objects have been achieved, but not 
without at the same time furnishing the 
means to facilitate speculation. Perhaps 
in accomplishing what all concede was 
desirable it was not possible to avoid 
what is generally regarded as undesirable. 

Criticism of the Federal Reserve Sys 
tem centers about the large volume of 
brokers’ loans. In this connection it 
must be pointed out that loans of this 
character are not a novelty in the New 
York money market. They existed long 
before the institution of the Federal Re- 
serve System. As to the volume of these 
loans, such influences as the rise in prices 
and the tremendous development of for- 
eign and domestic investing must be 
taken into account. This development has 
its legitimate financial requirements, 
which are not to be confounded with 
speculation on margins. 

The problem of devising a perfect 
banking system that will adequately serve 
all legitimate requirements without fos- 
tering speculation yet remains to be 
solved. It may be an impracticable 
ideal. Bankers and economists are dis- 
trustful of legislative panaceas as applied 
to industry and agriculture. Have they 
any better grounds for hoping that per- 
fect banking can flow from an act of 
Congress? As the most difficult prob- 
lems of agriculture will be solved by the 
farmer, those in industry by the manu- 
facturer, so will the difficulties in bank- 
ing be surmounted by those engaged in it. 

There are, manifestly, provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act which are in- 
flationary, and in a period of great pros- 
perity it is not surprising that the stock 
market should have been profoundly af- 
fected by them. 


RESTORATIVE POWER OF LOANS 
be: are by no means un- 


familiar with the making of loans 

for the purpose of revivifying a 
moribund business concern. Such loans 
are usually not granted in a very hope- 
ful spirit, but rather represent an ines- 
capable expedient to prevent a bad situa- 
tion from becoming worse. Not unlike 
loans of this character are those now 
made for the purpose of putting decrepit 
nations on their financial feet. Loans to 
establish “a sound currency and banking 
system” are now much in fashion, and 
seem to be regarded with more favor 
than those reluctantly granted by bankers 
to a sick business concern. Not much 
argument is required to show that a 
country forced to resort to foreign loans 
in order to re-establish its currency sys 
tem must be in a bad way. The foreign 
financial expert is called in as a specialist 
to prescribe the measures that must be 
taken to ward off threatened financial 


dissolution. He usually prescribes a for- 
eign loan, to be taken in large doses. 
His remedy induces a sort of drug habit 
which becomes more or less permanently 


fastened upon the victim. The latter 
finds itself unable to diminish the orig- 
inal dose, but must continually add to 
it. In other words, the nation that re- 
sorts to borrowing for the purpose of 
setting its financial house in order is not 
only unable to repay the principal of the 
loan, but must resort to further borrow- 
ing to meet interest charges. Where 
such a policy will end seems plain. 

Unbalanced budgets are to be balanced 
by economy in expenditure rather than 
by borrowing, and to borrow the funds 
to establish a bank contravenes one of 
the elementary principles of banking. 

The desire of a nation to improve its 
currency and banking systems is to be 
applauded but it could well be wished 
that this desire would manifest itself in 
the shape of renewed industry and 
greater economy rather than by a resort 
to the artificial stimulus of foreign loans. 
It is to be feared that such loans are 
more of an opiate than a tonic. 





THE TARIFF—AN ECONOMIC OR A 
POLITICAL ISSUE? 


By A. M. McDermott 


HY does the tariff, an economic 

\X/ question, continue a political 

issue? Its benefits or disad- 
vantages are reasonably demonstrable. 
The average partisan seems not to un- 
derstand its service nor to possess the 
capacity to analyze the factors involved. 
Unless economists and business men free 
themselves from bias and inform the peo- 
ple as to the real effects that may be ex’ 
pected under both systems, we shall drift 
on, victims of useless political division. 
It is obvious, then, that those equipped 
to make a thorough and intelligent study 
of the subject have the responsibility of 
arriving at something definite, to explain 
to the masses, and rid our national polit- 
ical contests of this vexatious issue. 

Back in 1882, when Congress passed 
a bill authorizing the President to ap- 
point a commission to’ study and report 
on the tariff, speaking in the Senate, 
Senator Sherman said: 


“The only mitigation of my desire for 
a prompt revision of the tariff is the con- 
fidence I have that delay and discussion 
will . . leave the tariff question a 
purely business and not a political or 
sectional issue.” 


Here it might be well to quote the fol- 
lowing from the report of the above 
commission : 


“In performance of the duty devolved 
upon them, all the members of the com- 
mission have aimed, and, as they be- 
lieve, with success, to divest themselves 
of political bias, sectional prejudice, or 
considerations of personal interest. It 
is their desire that their recommenda- 
tions shall serve no political party, class, 
section, or school of political economy.” 


Speaking of the thoroughness and 
skill with which this commission worked, 
Senator Sherman said: 


“If the committee (the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate) had embodied in 
this bill (a bill to reduce internal rev- 
enue taxation) the recommendations of 
the tariff commission, including the 
schedules without amendment or change, 
the tariff would have been settled for 
many years. 

e . the rates of duty and their 
classification were so radically changed 
by the committee that the scheme of the 
tariff commission was practically de- 
feated.” 


THE REPUBLICAN POSITION 


The Republican party contends that 
protective duties give employment to our 
workmen and essential profits to our in- 
dustries, whereas the Democratic party 
maintains, and stakes its political life on 
convincing the electorate, that competi- 
tive tariff duties are fairer than restric- 
tive ones, because the latter impose 
higher prices on Americans as con- 
sumers, but it does not tell them how 
they will be affected as wage-earners. 
You have to be a wage-earner before 
you become a consumer. 

Even though it is admitted that high 
duties presuppose higher prices, and 
perhaps some exorbitantly high, all are 
agreed that they will provide employ- 
ment for our workmen, if there are no 
other influences at work. Therefore, it 
seems fair to ask low tariff advocates to 
prove at least as certain and as prac- 
tical a result. 

The object of this article is to cen- 
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ter attention upon the failure of the 
Republican party to be as definite as it 
might be as to the specific need for high 
duties, and the neglect of the Demo 
cratic party to demonstrate, under a 
low tariff, that is, a competitive tariff, 
how and where American labor, dis- 
placed by too sharp competition from 
abroad, will find employment. The lat- 
ter party must, of course, believe that 
larger quantities of foreign-made com- 
modities will be sold in the United States, 
and therefore it should pursue the 
subject to a conclusion which will indi- 
cate where our workmen are to turn for 
a living.’ 

Let us be practical with this subject. 
On September 22, 1924, 15 per cent. 
tariff reductions were made effective as 
applied to certain coal-tar dyes and in- 
termediates. As a result of these more 
favorable rates, the September imports, 
as compared with August, increased 137 
per cent.; October increased 582 per 
cent. as compared with August and 190 
per cent. as compared with September. 
Current newspaper notices carried the 
comment that these heavy withdrawals 
were caused by delayed releases from 
bonded warehouses. Regardless of what 
may have caused these increased offer- 
ings, the average person will look at the 
larger imports in one of two ways. He 
will speculate on the ill effect on Ameri- 
can production or be content to think 
of the ensuing lower prices to American 
buyers, without considering that the 
American producers will have to find 
sales for a quantity of dyes equivalent 
to those displaced by the sales of foreign 
dyes. 

In connection with this change one 
of the eastern newspapers said: 


“Opinion in dye trade circles is that 
it is unlikely that the monthly dye im: 
ports in the next few months will show 
corresponding gains, as the domestic 
markets are adjusting themselves to the 


new conditions. An analysis * * * 
points out that in general the high pro- 
tective tariff of the last two years has 
enabled the domestic dye industry to so 


firmly establish itself as to be able to 
meet the German competition in nearly 
all lines. American dyes can now com- 
pete with the foreign both as to qual ty 
and price. The tariff reduction favors 
mainly the higher-priced dyes, not y2t 
fully on a competitive basis in this coun- 
try. It is stated, however, thar the lower 
tariff does not make the domestic market 
more competitive than it has been.” 


CONFUSING INFORMATION? 


The above quoted article illustrates the 
confusing information on the tarift given 
our people, who either are to be aided 
or harmed by the tariff. Let us see what 
this article says: First, it would appear 
that American producers of dyes affected 
by this change are ready to meet the 
competition of the foreign-made articles. 
Next, the statement is made ‘hat these 
changed rates mainly affect the higher- 
priced dyes, which the American pro- 
ducers have not yet been able to pui on 
a competitive basis. The last statement 
declares that these lower rates do not 
make the domestic market any more com- 
petitive than it has been. If these 
changes in rates do not have this result, 
is it not proper to ask, to what situation 
do the American producers have to ad- 
just themselves, as stated in the fore 
part of the article, if these lower duties 
do not make our market more competi: 
tive? 

If the writer of that article is correct 
in stating that “the tariff reduction fa- 
vors mainly the higher-priced dyes, not 
yet fully on a competitive basis in this 
country,” this would seem to imply a 
departure from Republican theory and 
practice, that weak industries should be 
assisted. If the reductions in rates were 
made on dyes that had not reached a 
competitive basis there is the possibility 
that those manufacturers who were try- 
ing to develop an American production 
of the higher-priced dyes were obliged 
to meet foreign competition before they 
were ready for it. 

According to a publication issued by 
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the Tariff Commission in 1923 there were 
14,841 persons employed in the coal-tar 
chemical industry in the United States. 
Estimating four dependents to each wage- 
earner would make 56,000 persons whose 
sustenance comes from the wages and 
salaries paid in this industry. It would 
be illuminating if specific industries such 
as this were studied for the purpose of 
ascertaining, as nearly correctly as pos- 
sible, what employe and capital displace- 
ment or transferral would take place 
were those particular industries obliged 
to meet foreign competition. These 
studies should be made of industries 
whose products would have to meet the 
sharpest competittion, and ought also to 
cover that proportion of our wage earn- 
ers whose non-employment or partial 
employment would have a marked effect 
on the prosperity of the country. 

Still referring to the coal-tar chemical 
industry, it should be stated that in 1914 
there were seven establishments and 528 
employes as compared with 181 estab 
lishments and 14,841 employes in 1923. 
In the year 1923 there were 1882 tech- 
nically trained men engaged in this in- 
dustry. Twenty-eight per cent. of these 
received between $50 and $75 per week 
ard 23 per cent. $75 and over. A total 
of 9312 non-technical employes received 
between $25 and $50 per week. 


LEGISLATING DATES FOR RATE CHANGES 


Apropos of this change in rates, the 
writer refers to a press notice issued by 
the Tariff Commission on April 13, 
1925, in which a 28 per cent. decrease 
in production for the year 1924 was 
noted. The principal cause for this de- 
cline was said to have been the decreased 
activity of the textile industry. Right 
here it seems appropriate to ask whether 
harm cannot come from legislating ef- 
fective dates for piece-meal _ tariff 
changes. In spite of the lessened textile 
activity, which meant some degree of 
unemployment, an arbitrary date for ad- 
mitting larger quantities of foreign pro- 


duced dyes had to be observed. Could 


not such changes be made discretionally? 
If the only. objection to such a course 
is that Congress wishes to retain this 
right, then that objection can be set aside 
in favor of the more practical and help- 
ful procedure. 

Another influence said by the Tariff 
Commission to have contributed to the 
decline in production was increased im- 
portations, as a result of lowering the 
tariff rates. From October, 1924, to 
March, 1925, both inclusive, the monthly 
average of importations increased 153 
per cent. Ae to this, this press notice 
commented: 


“The improvement in the textile trade 
in the last three months of 1924 was a 
factor in the increased imports after Sep- 
tember.” 


Regardless of one’s political views, 
does it not seem that as the home textile 
industry improved, the domestic dye in- 
dustry should have been brought to 
greater activity rather than to use this 
improvement for the benefit of foreign 
production? 

Before Congress is asked to change 
any tariff rate, much less be asked to 
make a change in the general policy, the 
possible consequent unemployment or 
transferral of employes from one indus- 
try, in which they are skilled, to other 
industries, in which they are not accus- 
tomed to work, ought to be given con- 
scientious consideration. 

The question of the unemployment of 
any considerable number of wage earn- 
ers, or their transferral to less remunera- 
tive occupations, must be thought of, to 
see whether their standards of living will 
be affected and whether these shifts will 
necessitate the withdrawal of all or part 
of their savings, to make up loss of in- 
come, lessening the available capital for 
investment, and rendering impossible the 
employment of other men with the with- 
drawn savings. 

Too strong emphasis cannot be laid on 
the need for accurate, unbiased informa- 
tion. Whoever makes these studies 
should treat the matter as would the 
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heads of producing and selling organiza- 
tions, charged with the responsibility of 
determining to what extent they could 
meet competition brought about by con- 
templated lower rates, or whether by en- 
larging their selling field, greater pro 
duction would reduce their unit cost and 
enable them to hold their own in world 
competition. 


AVERAGE VOTER LACKS FACTS 


Economists and public men must keep 
in mind that the votes which determine 
the tariff policy of the United States are 
cast by people who form their opinions 
from few if any conclusive facts. The 
writer is not minimizing the high aver- 
age intelligence of Americans, but the 
fact is that the political ancestry of our 
voters very largely determines their polit- 
ical affiliations and thoughts. 

In discussing the tariff with low rate 
advocates they will cite instances where 
mens’ gloves and shoes, for example, 
are sold abroad for less than is charged 
in the United States. Wéith such cases 
in mind they believe that no American 
producers would be at a disadvantage 
if tariff rates were reduced to a com- 
petitive point ,assuming that conditions 
are the same in all lines. The Republi- 
can and business explanation of this is 
that such sales are made at a sacrifice, to 
permit the all-year employment of our 
workmen. It is said that the lower 
prices cover cost only and that such sales 
constitute what is called “the manufag- 
turers’ bargain table.” ‘ 

In a letter dated September 27, 1902, 
President Roosevelt said to Senator 


Lodge: 


“Now that there is complaint of high 
prices at home, people are being very 
much worried at the way in which 
articles are sold at a lower price abroad 
than they are sold here. The fact is un- 
doubted. It is of course due to the 
further fact that in every business the 
surplus is disposed of at below the regu- 
lar prices. The popular way of expres- 


sing the fact is that the trusts sell goods 
lower abroad than at home, because of 
the way they are pampered by the tariff; 
yet the type example being used, for 
example, in Kansas, is the price of a 
pair of American shoes in Kansas and 
in London respectively; and of course 
there is no shoe trust. This is a tariff 
question pure and simple, and has no 
relation whatever to the trusts. Yet I 
think it has a good deal of a hold on the 
popular mind. Moreover, in the North- 
west there is a good deal of formless and 
vague uneasiness about the trusts in favor 
of tariff revision.” 


The reasons for these lower prices 
abroad cannot be determined out of the 
assumptions of the average citizen 
from volunteered statements of manu- 
facturers and statesmen. They need 
study and the establishment of the facts. 

Early in January, last year, in an 
Eastern newspaper appeared an article 
telling of the probable intention of the 
President’s Agricultural Commission to 
recommend to the President a tariff on 
hides, as one means of giving aid to the 
farmer. Without questioning the suf- 
ficiency of the information in the hands 
of this commission, the thought is forced 
upon one that if, after a short study, it 
was convinced that a tariff on hides is 
justified and will be of service to our 
cattle growers, what explanation ought 
the Tariff Commission to offer for not 
making such a study and recommenda- 
tion, in view of the nation-wide discus: 
sion of and agitation for some means to 
relieve the farmers’ distressed condition. 
Or, assuming that the facts warrant the 
making of this recommendation by the 
President’s Commission, if the Tariff 
Commission had the same information in 
its possession as to the situation and 
holds upon such information, that this 
duty is not necessary or helpful, then 
this division of opinion stresses one of 
the points the writer is seeking to make. 
Here we have two official agencies di- 
vided in their conclusions on the same 
set of facts. In similar circumstances, in 
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a business organization those entrusted 
with final authority would thresh the 
matter out to a reasonable determina- 
tion. 


VARYING OPINIONS DISCLOSE CONFLICT 


The varying individual and national 
opinions as to the purposes and effects 
of tariff levies discloses a ridiculous con- 
flict. Within the year the “Glasgow 


Eastern Standard” quoted a Mr. Wheat- 
ley, former minister of health, as saying: 


“The primary object of a tariff is not 
to stop the importation of an article, but 
to put up its price; in other words, not 
to help the workers but the profit-makers. 
You cannot tax an article and at the 
same time keep it out. If the tax is not 
added to the retail price the home com- 
petitor is not assisted. If it is added the 
consumers pay.” 


In contrast with this view, let me call 
attention to the plan of the Industrial 
Association of Japan, to obtain public 
recognition for those who worked out 
means of checking imports and promot- 
ing home industries. The plan received 
the approval of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce. Both em- 
ployers and employes were to be eligible 
for the honors. Here we see that this 
association thinks it praiseworthy to 
promote home industries, but Mr. 
Wheatley misunderstands and condemns 
such a course as against the economic 
welfare of Scotland. 

Further, and finally emphasizing the 
variety of opinions on the subject, the 
writer can do no better than quote from 
the recollections of the late Vice- 
President Marshall. Note his singularly 
honest statement: 


“T started in, of course, with the idea 
that no man could believe in the prin- 
ciple of protection unless it was 2 matter 
of personal interest to himself; that it 
was a wholly discarded economic doctrine 
from an intellectual and moral stand- 
point. I was unable to see how pa- 
triotism justified the passing of a dollar 


from my pocket into the pocket of an- 
other individual American citizen. But 
as the long, hot days went by, in the 
Senate of the United States, in the dis- 
cussion of the Underwood-Simmons tariff 
bill, I discovered that there were men 
who really believed that a high protec- 
tive tariff was of value to the entire 
American people. I discovered that they 
had no personal interest in the result 
of it. I found that many of them were 
as poor as the poorest Democrat.” 


The writer does not believe that data 
with respect to foreign and domestic 
costs alone furnishes sufficient informa- 
tion upon which to predicate tariff 
duties. All other factors and influences 
should be studied. 

It is to be hoped that the facts so es- 
sential to an intelligent consideration of 
the problem will be gathered and a 
proper basis laid for the application of a 
tariff. 


GUARANTY TRUST STATEMENT 


THE condensed statement of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, as of June 30, 1927, shows 
total resources of $754,713,355, deposits 
of $602,482,645, and a total for capital, 
surplus and undivided profits, of $62,- 
839,229. Total resources represent a 
gain of $110,210,596 over the figures as 
of the corresponding date last year. De- 
posits are $82,495,120 greater than on 
June 30, 1926. 

As compared with the last statement, 
that of March 23, 1927, the present re- 
sources show a gain of $68,404,981. 
Deposits increased $47,941,759. The 
last statement gives effect for the first 
time to the addition of $5,000,000 to 
capital stock and $5,000,000 to surplus, 
approved by stockholders on March 11. 
Capital is $30,000,000, surplus fund 
$30,000,000, and undivided profits $2,- 
839,229. 








ent time, a skilled profession, sep- 

arate and distinct. It is no more 
safe for the layman to imagine himself a 
competent investor than it is for him to 
fancy himself an expert surgeon, a skilled 
technical scientist, or a professor of 
mathematics. The problems involved are 
too deep and too broad to be understood 
except by minds which are constantly 
focused upon them. 

It is largely because of the realization 
that investment problems are even more 
dificult and more complex than they 
have ever been in the past, that, today, 
bankers and other financial men have 
come to feel that it is incumbent upon 
them to accept a certain responsibility 
toward the general public—the respon- 
sibility of providing, to the best of their 
ability, not only a list of established in- 
vestment offerings which are carefully 
selected with a view toward stability, 
but furthermore, of furnishing, insofar 
as possible, a gratuitous service of in- 
formation, advice and education upon in- 
vestment matters. 

You will find that if your investment 
house or your bank has adequate knowl- 
edge of the particular investment about 
which you make your inquiry, it will 
gladly give you that knowledge if in so 
doing it does not violate the confidence 
of a customer; but a bank or investment 
house in Cleveland cannot carry in its 
files full information about every issue 
of every company in the United States. 
This would involve an enormous army 
of statistical experts out of all proportion 
to any actual income which the bank 
might derive by reason thereby. 

Let us suppose that you come to your 
bank and ask, “Shall I buy the preferred 
stock of the Silver Cloud Petroleum 
Company of Tulsa, Okla.?” You will 
be referred to the bank's statistical de- 
partment. This department may find 
that the Silver Cloud Petroleum Com- 
pany is a local company in Tulsa, and 
that the bank does not have adequate 
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THE AVERAGE MAN’S INVESTMENTS* 


By J. R. Nutt 


information concerning it, indicating to 
a certain extent that the company is not 
of sufficient size or stability to have 
come to its attention previously. 

Under these circumstances, the sta- 
tistical department may write to a bank 
in Oklahoma and endeavor to get spe- 
cific information concerning the com- 
pany. The Oklahoma bank may reply 
that the company is new and its future 
is as yet uncertain, giving information as 
to the capitalization, management, etc., 
of the company. 

The statistical department would then 
lay that information before you and sug: 
gest, “This is all we were able to find 
out about the company about which you 
asked. Lacking any more _ intimate 
knowledge of the men who constitute its 
personnel, and in the absence of any 
records of past performances by which 
we can gauge this company’s capacity for 
earning profits, wt can only say that its 
stock is a speculative venture, and from 
average past experience we cannot rec- 
ommend it as an investment. If you 
wish to speculate in this stock, all right; 
you may make money, or you may lose 
it. But if you really want to invest, why 
not go to our bond department and look 
into our own security offerings, about 
which we have full information—which 
we have investigated to the utmost of 
our ability, and which we believe with- 
out question to be reasonably safe.” 

You may feel perhaps that a bank or 
investment house is biased in the direc- 
tion of self-interest in so doing, in that 
it makes a margin of profit on the sale 
of the securities which it offers. Natur- 
ally this is necessary. Only upon this 
basis could the machinery of distribution 
of investments among the public be set 
up, and a staff of men trained in the 
special field of investment analysis be 
maintained. 


*This article is taken from a recent con- 
tribution by Mr. Nutt, president the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, to The 
Clevelander, a magazine published by the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
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SOME RULES FOR SUCCESSFUL SAFE 


DEPOSIT MANAGEMENT 


By L. E. THOMAN 


HE safe deposit vault should be 
built by competent vault builders 


and of such construction as to be 

as near fire and burglar-proof as is pos- 
sible. It costs more at first, but pays 
better in the end. The burglar alarm 
attachment should be put in while the 
vault is under construction. It costs less 
then than later and the vault is far better 
protected. The company should by no 
means accept business until the vault is 
completely finished and under proper 
protection, both from outside and inside. 
All grille work should reach from floor 
to ceiling, leaving no opening above or 
below. All grille gates should open in- 
ward, and be so arranged that anyone 
may be detained by removing the open- 


ing key or knob. All vault doors should 


be equipped with the very best time 
locks made and preferably with more 
than one timepiece on each door. 

Vaults and vault department should 
be well lighted and well ventilated. Many 
safe deposit vaults are located in the base- 
ment; employes who spend their lives 
there are human beings and if working 
under good healthy surroundings will be 
more alert and efficient. 

On opening a new vault or safe de- 
posit department and casting about for a 
capable manager, one should not be 
chosen who has grown old in the service 
and is unfit for any other work. The 
business today requires a live wire and 
great care should be exercised in his 
selection. Much responsibility rests upon 
his shoulders and he should be a man 
above reproach in character, alert, well 
known, and of executive ability. 

The other employes under him, no 
matter how small the job, should be 
selected with care. They should all be 


in good physical condition; the depart- 
ment is no place for the aged and infirm. 
The past records of these employes 
should be carefully examined, to find out 
if they are steady men, of good moral 
character, whose family ties are what 
they should be. They should be men 
of good education, personality, tact and 
of good address, who can get along with 
fellow employes and who, above all, are 
honest. 

Boys should not be employed in this 
department and given the responsibili- 
ties that should only be placed upon men 
of more experience. There is too much 
opportunity here for dishonesty. 

All employes sk..uld be well bonded; 
this may serve well in case of a claim 
for negligence. 

The habits of employes during and 
after business hours—their home life, as- 
sociates, amusements, etc.—should be in- 
vestigated occasionally. 


THE QUESTION OF SALARY 


Employes should be paid good salaries, 
at least as much, if not a little more, than 
competitors pay for the same kind of 
work. Satisfied employes are a great 
asset and encourage loyalty which can- 
not be found in dissatisfied employes. 
Furthermore, a well paid employe need 
not lie awake nights figuring how to 
keep the family from want, and enters 
upon the day’s work with proper zeal 
and energy, and will prove himself much 
more worthy of the job. 

Suitable coupon booths should be pro- 
vided for the privacy and convenience 
of patrons. The old-fashioned stand-up 
counters, with small partitions, out in the 
open lobby, should not be used. 
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The manager should be a man capable 
of knowing when and how to enforce the 
rules of the department and when to set 
aside certain regulations. He should not 
be hindered in his management by use- 
less restrictions, but should be free to 
act. Thus he will give more efficient 
service to customers. The customer ap- 
preciates this and will look upon him 
with more confidence than if he is hin- 
dered by constant interference from 
other officers of the institution. The 
vaults should be guarded after business 
hours by proper police protection in ad- 
dition to a burglar alarm. This may be 
the saving argument in case of a suit. 
Protection should be so arranged that 
during the daytime outside assistance 
may be called for if needed, without 
suspicion’s being aroused on the inside. 
This may be provided for by a day raid 
alarm so arranged as to be accessible 
from more than one point. 

If the department is large more than 
one night watchman should be employed 
for various reasons. A fire alarm box 
should also be installed in a convenient 
place in order that an alarm may be 
sounded without any employe leaving his 
post day or night. 


SUGGESTIONS TO SAFE DEPOSIT MANAGERS 


The grille gate to the department en- 
trance should be so arranged that it can 
be instantly locked from inside, to pre- 
vent either entrance or exit. The day 
gate of the vault should be equipped 
with a spring lock so that it may be 
kept closed when there are no customers 
present. This applies particularly to the 
small vault where there is only one man 
in charge. The signature card should be 
so arranged that it forms a part of the 
contract and a clause in it should refer 
the renter to the contract printed on the 
reverse of the receipt. In addition to 
the renter’s signature his business and 
residence addresses, references and their 
addresses and a description of the renter 
and also of the deputy, if any, should be 
secured. 


The prospective renter may be judged 
by his general appearance and his will- 
ingness to answer certain questions. One 
should learn as far as possible whether or 
not he is using a fictitious name. If 
there is something suspicious about him, 
it is far better to decline his business 
than to secure an undesirable client, who 
may give trouble. 

Should any client desire to make any 
changes with regard to access to his 
vault after the original contract is signed, 
insist that these changes be made upon 
the records and signed by the renter. 

Informal written orders sent by your 
client should not be honored, unless un- 
avoidable. Some person should always 
be authorized on your record before ac- 
cess is granted. If an occasional order 
is accepted, the party named must be 
properly identified. 

If an order specifies certain property 
to be removed, the person who is author- 
ized to remove it should be accompanied, 
in order that nothing else be taken away, 
and should sign a notation on the order 
which the manager should sign also as a 
witness. This should be held for the 
files and, if possible, ratified by a letter 
from the owner. 

When renting a box to a corporation 
or organization a copy of their resolu- 
tions authorizing such rental should be 
secured. This should be signed by the 
secretary. 


VERIFYING WRITTEN ORDERS 


A written order should never be ac- 
cepted without verification of the signa- 
ture of the maker, and if he should be re- 
ported as being sick, it should be ascer- 
tained whether he is well enough in 
mind to know what he is doing. 

Should a deputy be appointed by one 
of your renters who is in another state 
or city, such deputyship should be at 
tested to by a notary. 

If at all possible any one employe 
should not be allowed alone in the safe 
deposit vault at any time. In large vaults 
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three or four men should be always on 
duty inside the vault. 

Anyone not so authorized should 
never be allowed to open any box in 
your vaut, even if only to put something 
in. 

It is generally considered desirable to 
have a record of each access, either by 
the manager's making such _ records 
himself or by his having the customer 
sign an access card. 


OPENING AND CLOSING VAULT 


Arrangements should be so made that 
there must always be two persons present 
when the vault doors are opened in the 
morning; both such persons should sign a 
record showing by whom the doors were 
opened and at what time. Two persons 
should also always be present when the 
time locks are wound or set, whether in 
the morning or evening, and both should 
sign a record showing the time set and 
hours to run. If time locks are set in 
the morning they should be examined 
during the day and this record signed by 
the person making it. Again, before the 
doors are closed the timepieces should be 
examined to see that they are actually 
running. 

The key chest, if set in the safe de- 
posit box section, should always be 
locked, and if kept in the office, so ar- 
ranged that two persons must be present 
when keys are removed or returned to 
the trays. These should be carefully 
checked at intervals to avoid errors. 
When keys are surrendered they should 
be delivered to the one in charge of the 
key chest to be verified before being re- 
placed on the tray. 

Work should be so systematized, if 
possible, that there are always two per- 
sons present when any move is made. A 
double access system is always best. 

The night watchman should be in- 
structed not to open either doors or 
grille gates for anyone, unless he knows 
who they are and their business. No 
one should be permitted in the safe de- 


posit department before or after hours, 
without a permit from the manager. 

The watchman’s signal boxes should be 
so arranged that in order to get in all 
his signals he will be obliged to cover the 
whole department at regular intervals. 

All the employes in the department 
should be instructed so that they know 
exactly what to do in the event of 
trouble, and just where to find the day 
raid calls and how to call for help. Em- 
ployes should also know what to do and 
what not to do for customers. The office 
force should not rent a box or safe to 
anyone under an assumed name, if they 
know it. 

The proper notation should be made 
on the. records, should there be any 
change of keys or lock or change in the 
contract. 

Each surrendered box should be care- 
fully examined before it is replaced in 
the vault so that it is absolutely certain 
it is actually empty. The renter’s signa- 
ture to the release must be secured before 
he leaves. The locks should be changed 
when the renter reports the loss of a 
key. If both keys are lost the lock should 
be drilled and a new one put in, but 
only in the renter’s presence. 

When boxes are drilled open for non- 
payment of rent, several witnesses should 
be present. If anything is found therein, 
it should be listed carefully and the list 
signed by all present. These packages 
should be carefully locked up and under 
control of the manager only, and proper 
notation made on the records as to their 
disposition. The packages should show 
the renter’s name, box number, date the 
box was opened and the amount due for 
expense. 

The employes should be instructed not 
to let the customer leave his keys in the 
box door when he retires to the coupon 
booth.. His safe door should be locked 
and his keys with him. 


ACCOMPANYING THE CUSTOMER 


Employes should be instructed to walk 
in front of the customers when carrying 
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boxes to or from the vault, if this is 
done at all. It is much safer to let the 
renters carry their own boxes, but if your 
men are asked to assist, let them always 
precede the renters. 

The vault men should keep a record 
of each box opened, showing the box 
number, name of party using it, time and 
booth occupied. If anything out of the 
ordinary happens, the employe should 
make a written report of it to the man- 
ager. The report may be needed should 
there be any litigation. Employes turn 
also in to the manager anything found in 
the coupon rooms, with a memorandum 
showing the date, time and booth num- 
ber and names of the persons last using 
the booth. 

Coupon booths should be well lighted 
above and below the table so that the 
customer can see every corner of the 
booth as well as under the table. The 
doors of the booths should be equipped 
with closing springs and snap locks on 
the doors so that the doors close and lock 
at once as the customers enters. Drunken 
men should not be admitted to their 
boxes, if they can be talked out of the 
idea. 

Vault men should admit to any box 
only that person whom they know has 
the right of access to the number, the 
key of which he presents. They should 
be absolutely sure of his identification. 

All legal matters concerning a rented 
box, judgment, attachment, seizure, or 
what not, should be submitted to the 
manager, who in turn should submit 
them to his attorney before action is 
taken or access given. 

If possible the renter should be present 
before the contents of his box are claimed 
by sheriff or other court attache. 

Books and records should be audited 
periodically. 

Some of the men in the department 
should be armed. In this, however, care 
should be exercised. 

All time locks should be examined by 
an expert at frequent intervals. They 
should be kept scrupulously clean and 
oiled. 


All the jambs on doors, bolt work and 
locking devices, pressure bars, etc., should 
be gone over carefully every few days 
and all bearing parts and hinges kept 
well rubbed and polished and covered 
with a thin film of oil free from moisture. 
This means close attention to the steel 
work, but will prevent trouble and add 
considerably to the life of equipment. 
The writer once had charge of a vault, 
with automatic bolt operating device, the 
interior of which was nickled, and when 
moving into larger quarters in a new 
building, and leaving the old vault, 1t 
was acknowledged by the safe men them- 
selves that the work was in better condi- 
tion than it was when first put up and 
this after seventeen years of constant 
use—due to the care taken of it. 


OLD COLONY. OF BOSTON NEW 
ENGLAND'S LARGEST TRUST 


As a result of the rapid increase in 
deposits and resources during re- 
cent years, the latest report of the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
shows that the company has grown, from 
an obscure office opened in 1890, to the 
largest trust company in New England. 
The report submitted to the bank com- 
missioner of Massachusetts shows aggre’ 
gate deposits of $182,000,000, an in- 
crease of 49 per cent. since 1915. Capi- 
tal amounts to $15,000,000, surplus $11,- 
000,000 and undivided earnings to $5, 
000,000, making a total of $31,000,000 
as compared with $1,500,000 reported 
in 1890. 

In addition to being the largest trust 
company in New England, Old Colony 
ranks among the thirty largest trust com- 
panies in the United States. Its staff 
consists of 1045 employes compared with 
three men employed on the opening day. 
The banking department now has 29,000 
individual and banking accounts, and the 
transfer department is agent for 232 
companies. The trust department of the 
bank has grown from an organization 
handling $100,000 in trusts in 1900 to 
$136,000,000 this year. 
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FLEMING OF 


THE RIGGS 


The Romantic Story of the Man Who Rose From Errand Boy 
at 17 to President of Washington’s Largest Bank at 35 


By JAMES 


years; assistant cashier nine years 

later; cashier and secretary of the 
board after four more birthdays; 
first vice-president within another thirty- 
six months, and 
head of the institu- 
tion eighteen years 
from the time he en- 
tered its employ. 
These are the mile- 
stones in the me- 
teoric rise of Robert 
Vedder Fleming to 
the presidency of 
Riggs National Bank 
of Washington, D. 
C. They punctuate 
the life story of a 
man, who, just six 
days past his thirty- 
fifth birthday, be- 
came the head of 
the biggest bank in 
the nation’s capital, 
an _ internationally 
known financial in- 
stitution. 

When this feat 
wasachieved Fleming 
shattered the ancient 
superstition that in 
the banking business 
it takes a lifetime to clamber to the top 
of the tower of success. The old belief 
was that, when a youngster made a run- 
ning start toward the summit in this 
wise and conservative calling, an unkind 
fate was always hanging around ready 
to drop an Egyptian pyramid of dis- 
couragement on the climber’s face or to 
snip off his clinging fingers with the 


Bh years: boy at the age of 17 


© Harris & ewina 


RoBertT V. 


President Riggs National Bank of 
Washington, D. C. 


Hay, Jr. 


shears of adverse criticism. Nothing 
stopped the youthful executive in his 
rapid rise, and the approval of his su- 
periors, under the searchlight of careful 
scrutiny, was the music to which he 
kept time on_ his 
upward journey. 

This is explained 
by the fact that, as 
an individual, he is 
well-rounded, wide- 
ly beloved and 
equipped with a 
piledriver punch in 
putting over what 
he undertakes. In 
his daily life he dis- 
plays and makes fine 
use of two entirely 
different sets of 
traits, qualities and 
characteristics. 

Conferring with 
the biggest men of 
the capital and the 
country with whom 
he comes in daily 
contact, he is the 
personification of 
cold business, sound 
judgment and free- 
dom from emotion. 
Consorting with his 
friends in his hours of relaxation, he 
trots out a genial, warm and winning 
personality. 

He knows when to talk with cold 
business precision and when to unlock 
his lips to a stream of humor that always 
captivates his hearers. 

President of an institution which 
stands out as the unchallenged leader of 
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the forty-three banks in the nation’s 
capital, handling one-sixth of all the 
bank deposits and one-third of all the 
national bank deposits in the District of 
Columbia, he is also well known in finan- 
cial circles of Europe as well as through- 
out the United States. 

Riggs is the bank of the diplomats. 
Ambassadors, consuls, foreign govern- 
ments and capitalists, tourists and Ameri- 
cans investing money abroad know 
Fleming. 


A MOVING SPIRIT IN WASHINGTON’S 
DEVELOPMENT 


Like every other banker who deserves 
the adjective “successful,” Fleming is a 
city builder. Washington, for all its 
cosmopolitan atmosphere, is a place 
where everybody who is anybody knows 
everybody else. And Fleming knows not 
only everybody but knows Washington’s 
financial and civic problems. His advice 
has founded corporations and saved com- 
panies. Young as he is, that habit of 
knowing when and how to talk has made 
him invaluable as an adviser of men 
twice his age who are planning big pro 
jects. He has his fingers on the pulse of 
the capital's business. But that is not all. 
He is one of the moving spirits and en- 
thusiastic workers in Washington's de- 
velopment. 

Naturally, in getting away with such 
a volume of varied work, the president 
of Riggs Bank needs a body that can 
stand the strain put on it by the demands 
of his thinking power. And he has it. 
He is five feet ten, weighs 190 pounds 
of solid bone and muscle, and is today, 
as he was as a boy, a trained and active 
athlete. 

He began to develop his physical 
powers when he was a choir boy at 
Mount St. Alban’s Church, now the site 
of the Protestant Episcopal National 
Cathedral. One day when this blue- 
eyed youngster, hardly tall enough to get 
his chin over a yardstick, was hurling 
silvery and soprano notes against the 
roof, he conceived the idea of doing an- 
other kind of hurling. 


He straightway organized a choir boys’ 
baseball team, and was chosen as its 
pitcher. It had come to his ear that the 
reform school boys looked down upon 
the choir boys as “sissies,” and he at 
once decided that the reform school team 
would be the first one he and his fel- 
lows would lick. 


THE PITCHING ACE OF ST. ALBAN’S 
CHOIR 


His challenge was accepted with yells 
of glee. The game was played and, when 
the sun at last sunk in the west, Fleming 
was acclaimed a pitching ace, the reform 
school lads had tasted the dust of de- 
feat, and the choir boys had run around 
the bases so often that they needed an 
adding machine to compute their score. 

When he went to the Friends School 
in Washington, he ran on its track team 
and continued his pitching exploits. He 
moved on to the Western High School 
to accumulate still greater fame as a boy 
with a wonder wing. Moreover, in his 
third year there, he captained the track 
team that beat every aggregation of its 
class in the district and surrounding ter- 
ritory. 

Graduating from Western High, he 
got a job in Riggs Bank as errand boy, 
a position one step below the grade of 
messenger. This was on July 1, 1907, 
when he was 17 years old. 

He had made up his mind that he 
would be a banker, and to the swift, com- 
plete and picturesque realization of this 
ambition he gave the same spirit that had 
animated him in leading his choir boy 
team to triumph over the reform school. 

He worked all day and studied most 
of the night. He completed his educa- 
tion at George Washington University, 
specializing in political science and com: 
mercial law. He devoured books on bank- 
ing and finance. He asked his superiors 
in Riggs multitudes of questions. 

Books, professors, superiors, the pub- 
lic and experience were his teachers, and 
he could never get enough of them, or 
out of them, to satisfy his craving for 
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information, the stuff that meant ad- 
vancement and success. 

He became as systematic as a machine, 
fertile in ideas, smooth and genial, and 
unerringly sure of memory. Thus armed, 
poising his athletic physique on the 
springboard of resolution every morning, 
he sprang nimbly to the shining heights 
of new achievement. 

As a result, he ascended the tower 
of fame and success in record-breaking 
time. Errand boy in 1907, he had gone 
through the minor promotions and been 
made assistant cashier in June, 1916. 
May 11, 1920, he was elected cashier 
and secretary of the board; June 13, 
1921, vice-president and cashier, and on 
January 10, 1924, first vice-president. 


HEAD OF THE RIGGS AT 35 


On November 9, 1925, barely turned 
35, he was elected president. ‘When 
that occurred, his desk was piled with 
flowers, letters and telegrams of congrat- 
ulations from all parts of the United 
States. This thing of so young a man 
being put in command of an institution 
as prominent and powerful as Riggs 
was new stuff to the financial gentlemen 
who cherish the idea that wisdom comes 
just about when the footsteps begin to 
wobble. 


But in Washington and out of it, in, 


New York and throughout the country, 
Robert V. Fleming was already well 
known. Before he was given the presi- 
dency, he had achieved a double distinc- 
tion. 

Immediately after the Federal Reserve 
Banking System was inaugurated, back 
in the days when Fleming was a young: 
ster in the eyes of the money powers, 
the District of Columbia bankers felt the 
need of a new and efficient method of 
settling clearing house balances. 

The experts and the graybeards 
wrestled with the problem. But young 
Fleming, who had stuck to his habit of 
studying every available minute, had by 
this time a cranium crammed with bank- 
ing lore. And it was he who calmly 


stepped forward with the plan that was 
then adopted and is now used in Wash- 
ington and other cities, a system where- 
by payments in cash are eliminated and 
settlements effected by telegraphic trans- 
fers through reserve accounts in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in Richmond. 

Then came the Federal Income Tax 
Law. There are now on many wise and 
erudite heads the hairs that grew gray 
as their wearers tried at that time to 
find out what the various paragraphs of 
the new law meant, or what Congress, 
in its infinite verbosity, had meant them 
to mean, or what the judges, in their 
profundity, would say they meant. 


AN EXPERT ON TAXATION 


Young Fleming had studied the bill 
before it became a law and while it was 
being amended and voted on in its final 
form. When the President signed it, 
Fleming was an expert on it, and men 
in all walks of life sought his assistance 
in handling their tax problems. 

In view of these things, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that in Washington and 
throughout the United States financiers 
unhesitatingly proclaim that the presi- 
dent of Riggs National Bank knows all 
there is to know about the technique of 
modern banking. 

A man is best estimated by what he 
does in and for his community. Fleming 
is a director of the Washington Railway 
and Electric Company, director and 
treasurer of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
director of the Building Corporation of 
the National Press Club, treasurer of the 
National Republic Congressional Com- 
mittee, a member of the council of the 
Boy Scouts of America, trustee of the 
National Training School for Boys, a 
member of the Washington Board of 
Trade, the Washington Bond Club, the 
Columbia Historical Society, the Sons of 
the American Revolution, the National 
Economic League and the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers. 

When Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 


was invited to Washington to receive 
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President Coolidge’s congratulations, 
and John Hays Hammond, the interna- 
tionally famous engineer, was named 
chairman of the citizens’ welcoming com- 
mittee, the president of Riggs Bank was 
drafted as vice-chairman because of his 
reputation for arranging things perfectly 
and promptly. 

He is always being called on to head 
citizens’ committees, to promote move- 
ments for the common good and to put 
Over campaigns to raise money for 
worthy causes. 

As a presiding officer at public meet- 
ings, he is in equally great demand. If 
smoothness and dignity are needed to 
strengthen an organization, Fleming can 
invariably supply them. 

These qualities, plus his successful 
mastery of banking problems, led to his 
election as secretary of the District of 
Columbia Bankers Association at the 
1925 annual convention. He became 
second vice-president of the association 
last year and this summer was elected 
first vice-president. This means that he 
will in all probability become president 
in 1928 and will direct the destinies of 
an organization he has served actively 
for many years as chairman of various 
important committees. 

Obviously, a man living a life so 
crowded never knows when he will be 
home for dinner. But Mrs. Fleming, 
who was Miss Alice Wright, youngest 
daughter of Judge Daniel Thew Wright, 
sees that he gets a dinner, no matter at 
what untimely hour he appears at home 
at the end of the day's work. 

Mr. Fleming, rubbing elbows with pol- 
iticians and consorting with diplomats, 
has a marvelous amount of diplomacy of 
his own. Much of his success is due, 
naturally, to his ability to handle people. 

But Mrs. Fleming is as much of a 
diplomat as her distinguished husband. 
Who but a diplomat can keep a cook 
whose main business is to realize that 
there is no dinner hour in the house? 
The head of this house entertains the de- 
luding theory that he will dine at home 


every day at half-past seven, but he is 
as apt to blow in for the meal at nine or 
half-past nine as at eight or seven-thirty. 
He dines only when the job at the bank 
is covered. 


A MAN OF WIDE AND VARIED INTERESTS 


No man could be so much in demand 
in all the varied phases of the national 
capital’s life if he did not have charm, 
and if he were not popular. 

Robert V. Fleming knows his politics 
and the diplomacy of the world. He 
loves the opera and concerts. He is 
familiar with the best plays and knows 
many of the leading actors of the day. 
He keeps up with current literature. 

He plays a good game of golf, and he 
likes nothing better than to talk “inside 
baseball” with “Bucky” Harris, second 
baseman and manager of the Washington 
team, who lives next door to him. 

Members of the President’s Cabinet, 
the Senate and the executive departments 
of the Government call him “Bob.” So 
do the newspaper men, with whom he 
comes in intimate contact through his 
membership in the National Press Club. 
So do many others in all walks of life. 
Banker, adviser to the great, athlete, 
polished speaker, civic worker and all- 
round democratic good fellow, “Bob” has 
no use or time for “swank.” 

Robert V. Fleming's parents, Colonel 
Robert I. and Bell Vedder Fleming, were 
Washingtonians, and he has Scotch, 
English and Dutch blood in his veins. 

The Scotch came from his father’s side. 
His grandfather was John Malcolm 
Fleming of Aberdeen, Scotland. His 
father, having come over to Virginia, en- 
listed in the Confederate Army and 
served through the entire Civil War, 
reaching the rank of brevet major. He 
fought in thirty-three engagements. 
Later he became a colonel in the District 
of Columbia National Guard, the high: 
est rank that could be conferred on a 
former Confederate soldier. 

“Bob's” maternal grandparents were 
Nicholas Vedder, of Dutch ancestry, 
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who served as a lieutenant colonel in the 
Pay Corps of the Union Army on Sher- 
man’s “March to the Sea,” and his wife, 
Indiana Hanks, a cousin of Nancy 
Hanks, the mother of Abraham Lincoln. 

The president of Riggs Bank dresses 
as correctly as the President of the 
United States. No matter what hour of 
the day one goes to the bank, one finds 
him immaculately groomed, impeccably 
garbed. His collar is impervious to the 
heat, even when the thermometer regis- 
ters 100 degrees under the trees just 
outside the doors of Riggs. 


ALWAYS UNRUFFLED AND EFFICIENT 


Carrying a burden of work that would 
appall the average man, receiving an end- 
less line of men and women, each with a 
different problem, he is always suave, 
unruffled and efficient. These are the 
hours when emotion takes no toll of him 
and thought alone energizes the machine 
that is Robert V. Fleming. 

He “looks the part” in which destiny, 
with his own able and unflagging assist- 
ance, has cast him. With a commanding 
presence, he displays the sort of face 
that everybody looks at twice. 


As is often the case in men of un- 
usual ability, his eyes are his outstanding 
feature. Steel-blue, wide open and set 
well apart, they proclaim the power that 
is evidenced by his full, strong jaw. 

He has gone to the top by virtue of the 
irresistible motive force in the combina- 
tion of his natural ability, limitless in- 
dustry, unfaltering courage, unceasing 
study and charming and lovable person- 
ality. 

He had neither family “pull” nor the 
influence of outsiders to boost him up- 
ward. He had the benefit of neither 
shortcuts nor undeserved promotions on 
his climb. He did the job single-handed 
and alone against terrific and incessant 
competition. The only wizardry he em- 
ployed was in his own head. The Alad- 
din’s Lamp by which he worked the 
miracle of his rise was his own industry 
and ambition. 

In a little more than eighteen years he 
rose from the lowest to the highest posi- 
tion in Washington's largest bank. In 
ihis climb from obscur‘ty to the heights, 
he has made and kept a multitude of 
friends because of his loyalty to them and 
to his bank. And that alone is outstand- 
ing evidence of the greatness of the man. 


BANKING OPINION ON BUSINESS 


current conditions of the National 

Bank of Commerce for June 21, 
1927, “is in the midst of one of those 
moderate and orderly readjustments by 
which production and consumption have 
been kept closely in balance for the last 
five years.” 

In New England, according to the let- 
ter of the First National Bank of Boston 
for June 25, “sales of cotton goods con- 
tinue in a substantial volume. Heavy 
unfilled orders assure a high rate of ac- 
tivity for the next few months. The 
woolen and worsted industries continue 
to show good gains in production over 
1926, but earnings of most firms are far 


B ‘ames says the discussion of 


from satisfactory. The output of boots 
and shoes during May was well below the 
preceding month. .. .” 

“The New York metropolitan area is 
undergoing a moderate reaction from a 
period of overbuilding,” says the business 
review of the Garfield National Bank, 
New York, for June 27. The index of 
security prices compiled by the New 
York Trust Company, New York, re- 
veals that “stocks and bonds decreased 
slightly in price during the month of 
June, although the average was well 
above that for December 31, 1926.” 

The business review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia for July 
1 reports that in that district “increases 
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in wage payments were reported in the 
food and tobacco and building and con- 
tracting groups. ... Following an active 
demand for anthracite coal prior to June 
1... the market has been quiet. The 
demand for bituminous coal is dull. . . . 

“Manufacturers of iron and steel re- 
port quiet buying. . . . The cigar mar- 
ket is rather quiet.” 

In the Fourth District “mill opera- 
tions remain high in iron and steel.. .,” 
says the July 1 review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. “Tire manu- 
facturers have reduced prices on certain 
classes of small tires; factories are still 
doing a good volume of business... . 
Building in May was about on a par 
with last year. . . . Paint manufacturers 
are doing well. . . . The crop situation, 
as in other parts of the United States, 
is not very favorable.” 

“The strike in union bituminous coal 
fields,” according to the June 30 monthly 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, “has increased demand for 
West Virginia coal, and the textile situa- 
tion in the district is much better than 
it was a year ago. . . . Labor is not as 
well employed as a year ago, and this 
is being reflected in retail trade... . 
Agricultural prospects are highly uncer- 
tim... . 

The monthly business review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta for 
June 30 reports that “the long drought 
in Florida and Georgia was broken the 
second week in June by rains which 
brought improvement in agricultural 
prospects. . . . Coal mining in Alabama 
and Tennessee has declined . . . and 
pig iron production was somewhat 
smaller. . . . Receipts of both turpen- 
tine and rosin are considerably greater 
this season than last.” 

“Current business in the Middle West 
reflects recent weather conditions,” says 
the July 1 review of business conditions 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
“Corn planting was delayed by con- 
tinued rains so that on June 1 it was less 
than half complete. . . . Prospects for 
fruit crops are below a year ago, and 





garden truck is backward. Rainy 
weather tended to retard wholesale trade 
during May... . Building and road 
construction likewise were affected by 
the bad weather. Factory employment 
showed further recession.” 

The Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
has the most hopeful report this month. 
“Trade and industry in this district,” it 
says, “developed quite well defined im- 
provement during the last thirty days. 
. . . Among the industries in which im- 
provement was shown were boots and 
shoes, clothing, drugs and chemicals, 
groceries, furniture, fire clay products, 
packing, lumber and certain iron and 
steel products. . . . Textile mills in the 
South were for the most part on full 
time, and good gains were made in em- 
ployment at cement works, lumber mills, 
railroad shops and beverage factories.” 

“Planting of crops in Wisconsin,” says 
the business review of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., for 
June 15, “has been delayed. . . . Hay 
crops and pastures are in exceptionally 
good condition, which is important to a 
dairy state.” 

The monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City for July 
1, states: “Reports on production in lead- 
ing industries showed substantial in- 
creases in the output of meat and flour, 
with the month’s totals the highest of 
record for May in recent years... . 
Late June reports indicated improvement 
of wheat in nearly all sections and re- 
ports indicate a larger crop than was 
promised.” 

“The breaking of the severe drought,” 
in the Dallas Federal Reserve District, 
according to the monthly letter, “revived 
the ranges, replenished the supply of 
stock water and enabled the farmers to 
proceed with agricultural operations. . . . 
In other parts of the district, the rains 
came in time to save the corn crop and 
stimulated the growth of other crops. .. - 
Harvesting of small grains is well under 
way and indications are that the yield 
this year will be light.” 
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THE FINANCIAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
BANKS AND BUILDING AND LOAN AS- 
SOCIATIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By SAMUEL MCK. PERRY 


Part II 


VERY banker who is considering 
E lending to a building and loan as- 
sociation is faced, of course, with 
the questions of the classification of the 
loan and the security behind the loan. 

Rather than state, in summary form, 
the results of these phases of the matter 
in question, it is felt that the answer to 
the problem will bear greater respect by 
submitting for consideration the follow- 
ing quotations from communications re- 
ceived from a few of the representative 
replies from the presidents of various 
banks in the Philadelphia area. 

“Loans to such associations should al- 
ways be excellent and can, I think, gen- 
erally be classed as ‘good.’ If the asso- 
ciation keeps within its legal borrowing 
capacity of 25 per cent., its notes should 
be entirely secured, even if the directors 
are negligent or ignorant of real estate 
values. In other words, it would be 
difficult to imagine a loan honestly made 
that was not worth at least 25 per cent. 
of its face value. 

“The bank requires no specific col- 
lateral from the association other than its 
afidavit that the loan has been ap- 
proved by the board, and that the total 
amount borrowed does not exceed the 
legal limit.” 

“The banks look upon loans made to 
building and loan associations as very 
excellent risks, provided of course, that 
the building association is one that is 
properly run, and especially if it is run 
on the lines originally laid dowa for 
building and loan associations. 

“The bank does not require collateral 


from building and loan associations as 
the real collateral in back of all building 
and loan association notes is the mort- 
gages they hold as security for their loans 
to stockholders.” 

Joshua R. Morgan, president of the 
Commonwealth Title Insurance and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, advises: 

“IT consider such loans as very good 
risks, since the note or obligation given 
by the building association is prior to 
any sight of a stockholder to participate 
in a distribution of the funds of the asso- 
ciation. Building associations I may also 
inform you do not give collateral, as 
they are not entitled to pledge their 
mortgages, the only security that they 
probably could give.” 

Inquiry also determines the fact that 
the Comptroller of the Currency looks 
with favor on loans made by national 
banks to the associations provided satis- 
factory evidence is obtained as to the 
character and business ability of the asso- 
ciation’s officers as well as a determina- 
tion that the policies of the association 
are guided on a conservative basis. A 
prominent national bank official informs 
us: 

“Building and loan associations do not 
pledge any collateral to the bank from 
which they are borrowing money. They 
simply submit their financial statement 
and, if this looks good to the bank, we 
obtain information regarding the officers 
and directors and, if they check satis- 
factorily, we are then willing to enter 
into negotiations for carrying the ac- 
count and loaning money.” 
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THE NOTE COVERING THE LOAN 


In practically every instance where 
loans are granted, it is ascertained that 
the same are covered by a demand note. 
This gives the bank freedom of action 
regarding terminating the loan should 
balances in the loan account fall below 
the bank’s specification. The face of the 
note is generally reduced in accordance 
with the bank’s wishes and the unused 
balance of funds in the association's cof- 
fers. Many banks when granting loans 
provide for a running account with 
stipulated balances to be paid on account 
monthly thus reducing the face of the 
loan, the interest being computed month- 
ly when the monthly statement of ac- 
count is rendered the association. The 
following explanation received from a 
trust company official is in line with the 
above : 

“I may inform you too, that building 
associations do not ordinarily borrow on 
a note to mature at sixty or ninety days, 
but usually make a demand note and then 
undertake to pay in monthly instalments 
such amounts as their receipts will jus- 
tify.” 

In reference to the termination of the 
loan at maturity or when called, the 
general banking opinion as to this phase 
of the question may be summed up in 
the following expression received from a 
prominent banking source: 

“In many cases, loans are not readily 
terminated at maturity. The manage- 
ment of many building and loan asso- 
ciations feels that it should borrow 
practically all the time, and in that way 
of course add something to its profits. 
However, personally, I feel that the con- 
servative building and loan association 
should at some time or other during each 
year, be entirely out of debt to its 
bank.” 

Investigation discloses that when a de- 
mand loan is called, the association gen- 
erally “scouts” around and secures re- 
quired capital to pay off the one loan by 
securing a loan from another banking 
source although the cases where the ter- 





mination of a bank loan is not arranged 
stisfactorily to both parties are so rare 
as to be inconsequential in the considera- 
tion of this subject. 


EFFECT WHICH LOANS HAVE ON ASSOCIA- 
TION PROFITS 


It is an accepted fact that these loans 
have a favorable bearing on association 
profits per share. Their relative impor- 
tance to these profits depends of course 
not merely on the amount borrowed, but 
rather on the premium assessed by the 
association when the amount borrowed 
is re-loaned to the association's appli- 
cants. 

In the instance of one association we 
find the bank loans aggregate $25,700 
which amount is equal to 11.3 per cent. 
of the amount of $227,839.31—the with- 
drawal value of shares. The book value 
of the shares totals $242,609.22 on which 
7.5 per cent. profits per share were 
earned for the year. The total profits 
for 1926 amounted to $6,956.51 of 
which amount the association's profits on 
loans from banks were responsible for 
about $300. Having in mind that the 
book value of the shares appears as $242,- 
609.22 it is evident that the loan profit 
in question, i. e., $300, bears a rather un- 
important relation to the net earned for 
the year, to be exact less than one-third 
of 1 per cent. (.324). 

The examination of the accounts of 
another association for the year 1926 re- 
sults in a more important profit-loan 
ratio. This association’s bank loans— 
$14,000—represent 21.4 per cent. of the 
withdrawal value of the shares. The 
earnings per share equaled 8.83 per cent., 
of which percentage an examination dis 
closes that .89 per cent. was due to profits 
derived from the capital obtained 
through the medium of bank loans. 

A further study of associations’ ac’ 
counts vouches for the statement that as- 
sociations borrowing between 15 per 
cent. and 24 per cent. of their with: 
drawal value of shares thus make pos’ 
sible an added .5 per cent. profit for the 
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year. This estimate may only be ac- 
cepted as a close approximation, as so 
many other features, such as premium 
charged, demand for loans, etc. enter into 
the question that it is obvious an exact 
determination is dependent on the pol- 
icies of the respective associations. 

Consideration of the stated facts con- 
tained herein supplemented by the per- 
sonal viewpoints of various banking and 
association officials, a small portion of 
which are quoted above, renders evident 
the following conclusions: 


1. That banks consider loans granted 
to building and loan associations as good 
risks. 

2. That such loans are almost always 
covered by demand obligations. 

3. That no collateral is given by asso- 
ciation as security for repayment of loan. 

4. That the loan yields the bank ap- 
proximately 6 per cent. 

5. That while loans are thus granted 
by the banks, the banks carefully con- 
sider the associations’ resources and pol- 
icies, and conduct careful inquiry as to 
the character and business ability of the 
officials. 

6. That banks look upon the loans 
granted not only from a direct profit 
standpoint but also keep in mind col- 
lateral advantages such as title insur- 
ance (in case of trust companies) and 
possible outside business connections with 
association officials and stockholders. 

7. That practically all associations take 
advantage of the loan relationship and 
thus add, what may be stated as an aver- 
age conservative additional profit to 
share earnings; i. e., 5 per cent. 

8. That throughout the entire relation- 
ship, there is, on the part of the bank, 
not merely the primary desire for profit, 
but also an evidence of willingness to 
assist the associations that, with the con- 
tinued growth of association resources, 
will become a decidedly important factor. 


THE PROSPECT FOR THE CONTINUED 
BORROWING RELATIONSHIP 


A careful study of the relationship 


3 






between the banks and the associations in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the last 
twenty-five years surprises the examiner 
by the almost entire absence of difficul- 
tres which, for satisfactory settlement, 
required court action. As one banker 
expressed it—there prevailed between 
the parties such a high degree of good 
faith, that the loan transactions came to 
be considered as having practically no 
risk attached to the granting. 

Within the last two, or possibly three 
years, there has been generated in bank- 
ing circles the initial seed of distrust, 
minute to be sure, yet possessing im- 
portant potentialities if allowed to per- 
sist. Certain associations having as their 
officials, men who never even caught a 
glimpse of the past association prestige 
built up through the years by the per- 
sonal sacrifice of citizens who had an 
honest conception of their duties to the 
communities as good citizens, have estab- 
lished policies looking primarily to per- 
sonal gain and forgetting public welfare. 
The right to issue full paid stock and to 
include such stock in the withdrawal 
value of the shares upon which the 25 
per cent. borrowing ratio is calculated 
has been misused by a number of these 
officials to such an extent that quite a 
few banking officials frankly explained 
that when an application for a loan is 
now made by an association, one of the 
first considerations on the banks’ part is 
to inquire as to the amount of the full 
paid stock issued by the association. 

The reason for this caution is evident 
when it has been ascertained that a cer- 
tain association desiring to secure a large 
loan from the bank, and knowing that 
the loan cannot exceed 25 per cent. of 
the withdrawal value of their respective 
stock, manage to secure a considerable 
amount of full paid stock subscriptions 
prior to asking for loan, thus swelling 
the withdrawal value of stock upon 
which the amount of the loan is based. 
Having secured the loan from the bank, 
the recent subscribers to the full paid 
stock, upon thirty days notice, withdraw 
their full paid stock subscriptions. 
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The writer wishes to state that, in the 
conduct of his research, the most 
vehement denunciation of such practices 
came from the lips of the building and 
loan officials. It is only just to point 
out that the pride of these men in their 
respective associations, the work per- 
formed gratuitously as well as the en- 
thusiasm shown in advancing the in- 
terests of their particular association, 
could not fail to impress upon one mak- 
ing a study of the subject, the fact that 
if any “housecleaning” is necessary in 
connection with association practices, 
these men will institute such steps as are 
necessary to accomplish the act. Having 
in mind the spirit evidenced in the data 
obtained from both banking and asso- 
ciation officials, the writer sets forth his 
opinion that the relationship between 
the banks and associations will, in the 
future, become even closer and more im- 
portant than it has been in the past, and 
as the finances of the associations pro- 
ceed to establish new records as to 
volume, the association officials will come 
to depend more and more on advice 
from their banks as to financial manage- 
ment and loan policies. 

As stated previously in this article, 
Pennsylvania is by far the leading 
building and loan association state. The 
splendid success of the Pennsylvania 
associations can be attributed, to a great 
extent, to the both wise and efficient 
methods employed by the Pennsylvania 
State Banking Department. This de- 
partment, in accordance with the statute, 
permits associations to borrow, as afore- 
stated, on a ratio not exceeding 25 per 
cent. of the withdrawal value of the 
shares. Before concluding the research 
an endeavor was made to secure from 
the banks and associations, opinions 
which would show the present attitude 
toward this legislative policy. There were 
obtained quite a number of opinons 
from banking authorities, all of which, 
without exception, expressed the view- 
point that the above loan ratio was both 
fair to the associations and just to the 
banks. Quite a few expressions were 


noted recommending the elimination of 
full paid shares when the borrowing ca- 
pacity was considered. Comments from 
leading building and loan association 
secretaries were also received stating that 
they believed the present ratio was both 
safe and practicable. In practically every 
communication received on the subject 
the writers thereof in setting forth their 
views on the 25 per cent. ratio, took 
pains to set forth their individual opinions 
that they in no wise favored an increase 
in the said ratio. 

In ascertaining these facts, advantage 
was taken of the opportunity afforded by 
the contact with banking officials to ob- 
tain banking opinion as to what policies 
of associations would be greatly favored 
by the banks. A few, which in addition . 
to being important also appeared to be 
representative, are stated. 

1. Full paid stock should be eliminated 
as an inclusion in withdrawal value of 
shares on which the 25 per cent. loan 
ratio is figured. 

2. Associations should be prohibited 
from loaning more than a small propor- 
tion of their total resources to any one 
borrower nor should more than a small 
percentage of total association capital be 
tied up in any one particular operation 
or development. 

3. By having a more thorough and ef- 
ficient appraisal made of the properties 
which the association is about to loan 
upon. More than any other thought, 
the importance of this particular feature 
was stressed. As one authority expressed 
it—“The finances of an association are 
no sounder than the thoroughness and 
efficiency of its property appraisal.” 

4. Associations should endeavor, with 
all the power at their command, to elim- 
inate the granting of loans to speculators 
on large central properties. 

5. Associations would obtain greater 
favor _in the eyes of the banker if a con- 
servative portion of the yearly net profits 
were set aside in the contingent fund 
until that same fund reached 5 per cent. 
of its obligations. 
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AN AMERICAN TYPE OF INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


By WALTER TALLMADGE ARNDT 


An interesting discussion of an American 
trust. 


newspaper editor and correspondent and was 
Reorganization Commission. 


ITHIN the last year or so, the 

\X/ American investing public has 
become familiar with the term 
“Investment Trust.” In a general way, 
the average investor knows, or thinks he 
knows certain facts about the investment 
trust. He knows that it is a financial 
agency of British origin. He knows 


that broadly speaking, investment trusts 
purchase blocks of securities widely di- 
versified, both geographically and indus- 


trially, and hold them, under some more 
or less different plan, selling to the in- 
vestor securities which reflect the earn- 
ings made by these securities. He knows 
that the name applied to the underlying 
holdings is “portfolio.” He understands 
that most investment trusts are restricted 
in the amount of funds they may put 
into any single security and that they 
do not seek to control or participate in 
the management of the corporations 
whose securities are held. 

He may naturally be puzzled by the 
fact that there seem to be a great variety 
in the types of investment trusts. He 
notes that some of them are referred to 
as “British type” trusts. He hears some 
of them called “investment finance com- 
panies” or “investment managers com- 
panies.” Still another class he finds re- 
ferred to as the bankers, or trust shares 
type. He realizes that some trusts issue 
and sell common and preferred stocks 
and bonds. He knows that some of 
them are sponsored by powerful long 
established banking institutions. He 
knows that some stress the point that 


This variation takes the form of the bankers’ share or trust share type. 
is vice-president of the United States Shares Corporation. 


variation of the British type of investment 
The author 
He was formerly a well known 
recently secretary of the New York State 


they have trustees while others seem to 
get along without trustees. 
Unfortunately, he is not helped very 
much to clear up these rather hazy ideas 
by anything he reads. One very compre- 
hensive work has been written on the 
subject, but it was not designed for the 
investor. Almost every writer on the 
subject of investment trusts appears to 
make his own classification in whole or 
in part. All this mass of undigested 
facts and ideas in regard to investment 
trusts exists, of course, because, as a 
financial agency, the institution is prac- 
tically new to this country. It was not 
until the World War was over and the 
United States began to assume the posi- 
tion of a creditor nation, that the in- 
vestment trust idea found lodgement in 
the United States. Americans with their 
usual tendency to try new things not 
only started trusts of the British type, 
but launched a great many variations of 
this type. Some of them, in fact, are 
so far different from the original 
British type, that some financial writers 
have hesitated to class them as invest- 
ment trusts. Nevertheless, so long as 
these institutions adhere to the general 
principle of acquiring a diversified list 
of securities and selling in some form an 
interest to the investor based on them, it 
seems reasonably clear that all have a 
legitimate claim to be classed as invest- 
ment trusts. The organization and con- 
trol, the plan of management, the form 
of the security issued, the nature and 
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type of the portfolio, do not alter this 
fact. 
A NEW FACTOR IN AMERICAN FINANCE 
There are many indications that the 
investment trust is rapidly becoming a 
real factor in American finance. A re- 
cent estimate in the New York Times 
(June 19) was to the effect that approx- 
imately $250,000,000 had been invested 
in American investment trust securities 
in less than five years. Other estimates 
place the figure at almost twice that. 
This fact, as the Times remarked, “has 
brought to the attention of market ob- 
servers the potential power for stabiliza- 
tion that these trusts now hold and will 
hold.” Here then, is one respect in 
which investment trusts may strengthen 
the American financial structure, for the 
securities acquired by an investment 


trust are very largely, and usually for 
a ccnsiderable period, taken out of the 


field of speculation. In addition to this 
influence on the market, the investment 
trust provides an unusually safe and at- 
tractive field for the American investor, 
especially the small investor. As the 
small investor, who took his first lessons 
in investment from buying Liberty 
bonds during the War, is more and 
more becoming the dominant factor in 
American finance, the unusual interest 
he has evinced in investment trust se- 
curities promises well for the future of 
investment trusts in this country. 

This is not the place to enter into a 
long discussion of the different types of 
investment trusts in America. Nor 
is it intended to produce arguments to 
show that both strength and weakness 
may result from an investment trust 
being tied up closely to a big banking 
house or to attempt to prove that in- 
vestment trusts that issue but one class of 
security are either weaker or stronger 
than those issuing different classes of se- 
curities. 

We shall, in this article, limit ourselves 
to the consideration of one quite distinct 
type of investment trust. This is the 


so-called banker’s share, or more prop 
erly, trust share type. None of the large 
investment trusts of Great Britain are 
of this type. It is essentially an Ameri- 
can variation of the British type. It is 
probably correct to say that it represents 
the simplest form of investment trust. 
In addition to being simple, it has many 
factors that tend to make it also the 
most conservative type. 

There are some variations even in the 
trust share type of investment trusts but 
they are less marked than those which 
distinguish them from the other types of 
trust. Asa rule, this type buys securi- 
ties which it deposits, usually in iden- 
tical units, with a trustee. On the 
basis of these holdings, trust shares 
are issued and sold to the public. The 
trustee collects the dividends as they 
are distributed and at stated periods pays 
to the investor his pro rata share of the 
earnings and extra cash dividends of the 
corporations whose stock is held. As a 
rule not only are the distributable earn- 
ings paid over to the shareholder but it 
is also usually the policy especially in the 
case of trusts based on common or pre’ 
ferred stocks, to sell subscription “rights” 
and stock dividends and distribute the 
proceeds also, pro rata to the share: 
holder. 

This is the general plan of operation 
followed by the United States Shares 
Corporation in the operation of the four 
trusts which it has established. 

The plan and structure of the :nvest- 
ment trusts established by United States 
Shares Corporation present an interest- 
ing example of the operation of invest- 
ment trusts of the trust share type. The 
corporation is an operating company 
solely. Its own capital stock is closely 
held and is not sold to the public. Its 
financial structure bears no direct rela: 
tion to the trusts which it operates ex- 
cept as the profits from the sale of trust 
shares furnish funds to pay the operat- 
ing expenses and overhead for the man- 
agement and control of the trusts. Under 
its articles of incorporation, the corpora’ 
tion may operate investment trusts of 
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A section of the sales department of the United States Shares Corporation. 


any type. However, its organizers, after 
a careful survey of the investment trust 
field and an analysis of the different 
types of trusts, were convinced that the 
trust share type, at the present time, of- 
fered the greatest opportunity to the 
investor and was, on the whoie, the 
safest and most conservative form to es- 
tablish. In this belief, therefore, they 
adopted certain principles designed to 
furnish a basis of operation for trusts 
of this type, which met with the ap- 
proval not only of their advisers, legal 
and financial, but of the representative 
financial institutions which agreed to act 
as trustees. 


PRINCIPLES ESTABLISHED 


B-iefly, these principles were as fol- 


le IWS: 


|. That the portfolio of underlying securi- 
ties should be composed of identical units 
which should always be thus maintained. 

2. That these units should be deposited 
when purchased with the trustee, which should 
hold title to the securities, and hold them 
tor the benefit of the shareholder. 

That substitutions in the lists of under- 


lying securities should be rigidly restricted 
and should be made only for the purpose of 
preventing loss to the shareholder and for 
safeguarding the value of his investment. 

4. That no shares should be issued until 
and unless the securities underlying them 
were actually in the possession of the trustee, 
and that every certificate should bear the 
certification of the trustee to this fact. 

5. That the units should be chosen, with 
due regard to safety and yield, so as to make 
possible the sale of shares, on the basis of 1000 
shares to each unit, in such denominations as 
to make them attractive and available to the 
small investor. 

6. That the securities selected should be 
listed on one of the larger stock exchanges 
and readily salable in order that the market- 
ability of the underlying securities might be 
reflected in the marketability of the shares, and 
to that end that the requirements as to sub- 
stitutions, once the securities had been chosen, 
should be even stricter than was the original 
choice. 

7. That the principle of diversification in- 
herent in investment trusts be emphasized by 
a further diversification by industries with 
strict requirements that this diversificaton be 
maintained in any substitutions made there- 
after. 

8. That the usual policy of investment 
trusts which prevents the investment of more 
than a certain small percentage of the trusts 
funds in the stock of any single corporation 
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be strictly adhéred to not only for the pur- 
pose of preventing “entangling alliances” 
which might make the trust in any degree 
responsible for the management of the busi- 
ness of the companies represented in the 
portfolio, but for the purpose of: still further 
assuring adequate diversification. 

9. That a definite standard as to securi- 
ties in the portfolios be set, with Moody’s 
ratings as a guide wherever such ratings 
exist, and that every portfolio be maintained 
with strict adherence to these ratings. 

10. That the market price of trust shares 
be fixed by the addition of a fixed percent- 
age to the market price of the underlying 
securities, which percentage should  repre- 
sent the commissions, overhead and other 
expenses of the operating company together 
with its compensation for watching and main- 
taining the portfolios and its profits, and 
that shareholders be apprised of the amount 
of this percentage in order that they may 
know just how much more than the market 
price of the securities they are paying for 
the advantages gained from a diversified in- 
vestment in the highest grade securities, care’ 
fully selected and vigilantly watched over a 
period of years. 


CHOICE OF PORTFOLIOS 


The choice of the original portfolios 
is a matter of even more importance in 
a trust share type of investment trust 
than in one of the British type. This im- 
portance is derived from the fact that 
it is on the basis of this first choice 
(which is set forth publicly) that the 
trust must appeal to the individual in- 
vestor. It is also of importance because 
the character and soundness of the trust 
must, in the first instance, be reflected 
in the portfolios. Whereas, in the British 
type trusts, stress is justly laid on the 
importance of an experienced, capable 
and honest management of the trust once 
it has been established, in the trust share 
type the importance of this factor is 
minimized to the extent that the discre- 
tion and unrestricted authority vested in 
the managers becomes a matter of sec- 
ondary importance. The wisdom exer- 
cised by the managers at the start is of 
the greatest importance; the care and 
management of the trust thereafter is so 
circumscribed and safeguarded as to be 
almost self-operative. 


The founders of the United States 
Shares Corporation recognized this fact 
at the outset and set about to meet it by 
exercising the greatest care in the choice 
of the portfolios. Bankers, brokers, 
statisticians, financiers, leaders in indus- 
try and investment counsel were con- 
sulted. The assistance of Moody’s In- 
vestors Service was sought. Being un- 
hampered by connection with any large 
financial houses of issue, no considera- 
tion had to be given to any group of in- 
terests. This and the fact that the con- 
stitution of the portfolios is a matter of 
public record eliminated the danger, 
sometimes evident in investment trusts, 
of loading the portfolios with unsalable 
or slow selling securities, or hot house 
“cats and dogs.” 

There are several outstanding char- 
acteristics of investment trusts of the sort 
operated by the United States Shares 
Corporation that are worthy of particu 
lar note. One of these is the greater im- 
portance relatively that every individual 
security represented in the portfolios 
possesses. In the manager type of invest- 
ment trust, or those approximating the 
British trusts in form, the investor is 
concerned only in a general way with the 
individual securities. He seldom indeed 
knows what these securities are. Some 
trusts make public their holdings once a 
year when they submit their annual re- 
port. Some offer to let the shareholders 
know the makeup of the portfolio at any 
time, on proper notice. Others do not 
even pretend to take the shareholders 
or stockholders into their confidence. 
They say frankly, and sometimes rather 
bluntly, that investors must have con- 
fidence in the management to look after 
their interests, and investors are asked to 
trust their funds to them on the explicit 
understanding that the managers shall 
be answerable to no one for their invest- 
ments. The results must speak for them- 
selves. In addition, the difficulties in- 
volved in making public a constantly 
changing portfolio are obvious. 

The shareholder in a trust share in- 
vestment trust, on the other hand, looks 
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Looking toward the executive offices of the United States Shares Corporation. 


on his investment in quite another light. 
He thinks of himself not as the holder 
of stock in a single corporation but as a 
shareholder in the earnings of certain 
definite corporations. He rightly con- 
ceives himself as participating directly in 
the profits, not of an investment trust, 
but of a group of the foremost industrial 
or financial institutions in the country. 
His greatest interest is not therefore in 
the operating company, with which he 
has comparatively little concern once he 
has bought its trust shares, but it is cen- 
tered in the progress and prosperity of 
the individual corporations on whose 
stocks or bonds his investment is based. 
This investor follows the daily quota- 
tions in the newspapers of the various 
stocks and other securities held by the 
particular trust in which he has invested, 
just as eagerly as does the larger in- 
vestor who has considerable holdings of 
these individual securities. It is not the 
trust shares so much as it is the securi- 
ties underlying the trust shares that he 
is interested in. Their growth and suc- 
cess appeal to him in almost the same de- 


gree that they would if he actually held 
stock in the companies. He feels that he 
is an actual partner in the enterprises. 
This all comes about because the in- 
vestor can visualize the basis of his in- 
vestment. When he purchases the par- 
ticipating trust shares he looks over the 
list of underlying securities and knows 
precisely what his shares are based on. 
He is not asked to buy a “pig in a poke.” 
The “wares” are all displayed in the 
shop window. Furthermore, he knows 
that unless there is some very good rea- 
son for it, this list of securities will not 
be changed. In their agreement with the 
bank which acts as trustee and holds the 
securities, the operating company en- 
gages to watch the securities to see that 
their assét value or earning power is not 
impaired. If it is not threatened, the 
portfolio remains fixed. If it is endan- 
gered, the operating company can elim- 
inate the weak security and substitute 
for it another that is stronger. But such 
changes cannot be made on a mere whim; 
there must be good reason for the change 
and that reason must be susceptible of 
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clear and convincing statement in a di- 
rection to the trustee to substitute an- 
other security. And even here, the policy 
of publicity continues, for the corpora- 
tion promises to notify every sharehold- 
er, at least once every three months, of 
all changes made in the lists of under- 
lying securities and the reasons therefor. 
Thus, the shareholder knows at all times 
exactly what is behind his investment 
just as surely as he did when he first in- 
vested. And thus his interest in the in- 
dividual component parts of the port- 
folio on which his shares is based is 
maintained. 


“DIVERSIFIED DIVERSIFICATION” 


The United States Shares Corporation 
has established four separate investment 
trusts, each providing not only a con- 
siderable degree of diversification in it- 
self but which taken together afford a 
measure of diversification that covers al- 
most the entire investment field. The 
founders believed that such a group of 
trusts would meet the investment needs 
of a large section of the investing public. 

With this idea in mind the corpora- 
tion set up four trusts in three different 
types of securities. These are as follows: 


Series A (Common and Preferred Stocks) 
which it was believed would appeal especially 
to the growing number who recognize in 
common stocks the best indication of the coun- 
trys progress and prosperity. 

Series B. (Bonds) designed to afford an op- 
Portunity for the conservative investor who 
prefers to place his funds in bonds. 

Series C-1 and C-2 (Bond and Trust Com- 
pany Stocks) designed to give the investor 
a chance, which few have heretofore felt 
that they could afford to take, to participate 
in the earnings and growth of thirty of 
Anierica’s foremost financial institutions. 


THE PORTFOLIOS 


As an indication of the soundness of 
the securities comprising the several 
portfolios and as a further illustration 
of the representative character of the 
corporations included, there is here pre- 





sented a list of the securities in the three 
portfolios (those of Series C-1 and C-2 
being identical) and a summary of the 
safeguards provided in regard to sub 
stitutions. 

SERIES A 


This trust consists, as originally 
formed, of 116 shares of stock, in large 
part common, in 100 representative 
American industrial, business, railway 
and public utility corporations. No 
changes or substitutions have thus far 
been made. Each unit consists of the fol- 
lowing stocks, the ratings being those of 
Moody’s Investors Service, which has 
been accepted as the standard. 


Railroads 
Aa Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
A. New York Central. 
A Illinois Central. 
A. Union Pacific. 
A. Southern Pacific. 
Baa Southern Railway. 
A Norfolk & Western. 
Aa Louisville & Nashville. 
A Canadian Pacific. 
Baa Pennsylvania (3 shares). 


A. Kansas C. South. (pfd.) (2). 
A N.Y. Chi. & St. L. Pfd. 


Public Utilities 


A. Brooklyn Edison. 

Baa North American Co. (3). 

A. Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
of Boston. 

Baa Consolidated Gas of Baltimore. 

A. American Telephone & Telegraph. 

Baa New England Tel. & Tel. (2). 

Baa American Gas @ Electric. 

Baa American Power & Light. 

Ba Louisville Gas & Electric. 

A Commonwealth Edison. 

Ba Commonwealth Power. 

Ba Columbia Gas & Electric. 


B_ Public Service of New Jersey. 


Baa United Gas Improvement Company. 

A Consolidated Gas of New York. 

Baa Detroit Edison. 

Ba Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company. 

B American Water Works @ Electric Co. 
Paper 

Ba Abitibi Power & Paper. 


B_ International Paper. 


Stores and Mail Order 


Baa Childs Company (2). 
A Kresge (S. S.) 
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B Montgomery Ward. 

Baa Sears Roebuck and Company. 
A Woolworth (F. W.) 

B- Schulte Retail Stores (2). 
Ba United Drug Company. 


Electric Mfg., Etc. 
Ba Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Aa General Electric Company. 
A Ingersoll Rand Company. 
A Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing 
Companv. 


Tobacco 
A American Tobacco. 
A Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Company. 
AR. J. Reynolds. 
Ba Tobacco Products Company. 
Baa General Cigar. 


Motors 
Ba Mack Trucks. 
Ba Nash Motors. 
Ba White Motor. 
B General Motors. 
A Studebaker (pfd). 


Oils 
Aa Standard Oil of Indiana. 
Aa Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
Aa Standard Oil of New York. 
A Texas Corporation. 
Aa Vacuum Oil Company. 
A Gulf Oil Company. 


Foods 
Baa Beech-Nut Packing Company (2). 
A National Biscuit. 
A Borden Company. 
B- American Sugar Refining Company. 
Baa Swift and Company. 
Ba Standard Milling Company. 
Baa California Packing Company. 
Baa Cuban American Sugar (Pfd). 
Ba Fleischmann Company. 


Mining 
Baa American Smelting & Refining Company. 
B~ Kennecott Copper (2). 
B_~ Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 
B_ Cerro de Pasco Copper. 


Steels 
A U. S. Steel. 
Ba_ Inland Steel. 
Ba Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. 
Ba_ Bethlehem Steel (Pfd). 


Equipments 
Aa American Locomotive (Pfd). 
A American Car & Foundry. 
Baa American Steel Foundries Co. (2). 


Specialties 
A Gillette Safety Razor Company. 
A Eastman Kodak Company. 


Ba American Type Founders Company. 
A Electric Storage Battery Co. (3). 
Baa Wrigley (Wm. Jr.) (2). 


Chemicals 


Ba Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation. 


Baa Union Carbide and Carbon Company. 


Proprietary Medicines 
A Parke, Davis & Company. 
Ba_ Sterling Products. 
Ba Lambert Company (2). 


Shoes and Shoe Machinery 


Baa Endicott Johnson Corporation (2). 
Baa United Shoe Machinery Company. 


General Manufacturers. 


Baa International Harvester Company. 
Ba _ International Business Machine Co. 
Ba White Sewing Machine Co. (Pfd). 


Miscellaneous 
A United Fruit Company. 
Ba United States Realty & Improvement Co. 
B__Loew’s Incorporated 
Ba Paramount-Famous-Lasky, Inc. 
A Johns-Manville Inc. 
Baa Certain-teed Products (1st Pfd). 


Some idea of the extraordinary 
strength and standing of the corporations 
represented in this portfolio may be had 
from the fact that in 1926 the aggre- 
gate working capital was $5,194,913,- 
000 and the aggregate surplus, $6,189,- 
018,000. The average earnings for 1926 
per one share of stock were $11.20. 


SUBSTITUTIONS IN SERIES A 


The trust agreement provides that sub- 
stitutions for any stock in the trust unit 
may be made only if dividends on such 
stock, or if its capital value, are en- 
dangered, or if a profit can be realized 
for the units; and further provides that 
the following conditions shall govern 
substitutions in the units: 


1. Not more than three (3%) per cent. of 
the total investment in a unit shall by reason 
of such substitution be at the date thereof 
in the stock of any one company. 

2. No stock shall be acquired for sub- 
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D epositors look for this more personal 
protection in modern banking service 


Tur thoughtful service of providing 
depositors with Super-Safety Checks 
for protection against check alteration 
is an evidence of interest that extends 
beyond the formal walls of the banking 
institution to the personal protection 
of a client’s funds. 

Super-Safety Checks are the safest 
and most beautiful checks supplied by 
banks today. The intricately tinted 
paper exposes immediately any attempt 
at check altering or tampering. A 
glaring white spot appears if knife, 
ink-eradicator or rubber eraser is used 
to change the check. There is further 
protection in the fact that Super-Safety 
Checks are never sold in blank sheets 
—they are made only to individual 
order. To prevent counterfeiting, 
Super-Safety paper is guarded as the 
Government guards bank-note paper. 

Antique Moorish Savings and 
Commercial Pass Books, Ring- 
bound Customer Check 


Covers, Pocket Check Covers and 
Fillers are a complete standardized 
line of handsome supplies available in 
pleasing shades of brown, green, red, 
blue and fawn. With your bank build- 
ing or seal embossed on the cover, these 
Pass Books and Check Covers carry 
abroad the most favorable impression 
of dignity and good taste. 

No matter what kind of checks and 
binders you are using at present, or 
how large your stock is, it will be to 
your advantage to learn more of the 
business-building qualities of Super- 
Safety Checks and Antique Moorish 
Binders. A Todd representative will 
be glad to discuss them with you at 
your convenience or we will send infor- 
mation and samples by mail. Send us 
the coupon. We'll answer promptly. 
Bankers’ Supply Division, The Todd 

Company, Rochester, Chi- 
cago, New York, St. 
Paul, Denver, Dallas. 
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stitution if it is then rated lower than B by 
Moody. 

3. Not more than ten (10%) per cent. of 
the total investment in a unit shall by reason 
of such substitution be at the date thereof 
in stocks rated lower than Ba by Moody. 

4. Not more than fifty (50%) per cent. 
of the total investment in a unit shall by 
reason of such substitution be at the date 
thereof in stocks rated lower than Baa in 
Moody. 

5. Not less than twenty (20%) per cent. 
of the total investment in a unit shali by 
reason of such substitution be at the date 
thereof in stocks rated A or higher by 
Moody. 

6. Not more than twelve (12%) per cent. 
of the total investment in a unit shall by 
reason of such substitution be in the stocks 
of any one industry, except railroads and 
public utilities, in each of which last-named 
industries not more than twenty (20%) per 
cent. may be invested. 

7. No stock shall be acquired for substitu- 
tion unless it shall have paid a dividend 
within six (6) months prior to acquisition and 
unless it be then listed on either the New 
York, Boston or Chicago Stock Exchanges. 

8. All substitutions shall apply to all units 
in the hands of the trustee as well as to new 
units so that the identical character of the 
units may always be maintained. 

9. All proposed substitutions, with a full 
statement of the reasons therefor, must be 
submitted to the trustee before any subsitu’ 
tion can be made. 

10. Shareholders will be notified at least 
once every three months of any changes or 
substitutions in order that they may know 
at all times what stocks underlie their invest- 
ment. 


The term “investment” as used above 
and also in connection with substitu- 
tions in the other trusts means the mar- 
ket value of the principal of one unit 
at the date of substitution. 


THE BOND SHARE TRUST 


It is recognized that an investment 
trust whose portfolio is based exclusively 
on bonds is of an essentially different 
character from one based on stocks if the 


portfolio is of a fixed character. Influ- 
ences that affect the stock share trusts 
may have little effect on a bond share 
trust. The steadily increasing upward 
trend of bond prices with a consequent 
lower yield has rendered it increasingly 
difficult for investors to find, as they 


could previously, high grade bonds with 
a fairly high yield. The diversification 
provided in an investment trust based on 
bonds, however, overcomes to some ex- 
tent this handicap for the small investor. 
The inclusion of some well chosen for- 
eign bonds in the portfolio of the United 
States Shares Corporation’s bond trust 
made possible the establishment of a trust 
that would give an assured yield consid- 
erably higher than domestic bonds of 
high grade now available would yield. 
The makeup of this portfolio, with 


Moody’s ratings as a standard, is as fol- 
lows: 


Foreign 


Aa Belgium Ext. 7s, 1956. 

A Dept. of Seine 7s, 1942. 

A Framerican Industrial Development 71s, 
1942. 

Baa Hungarian Cons. Municipal 7s 1946. 

A Saxon Public Works 7s, 1945. 

Aa Oriental Development 6s, 1953 (guar- 
anteed by Japan). 

A Berlin City Electric 64s, 1951. 

Aaa Norway 6s, 1944. 

A State of Sao Paulo 7s, 1956. 

A State of Rio Grande do Sul 8s, 1946. 


Industrials 
Baa Punta Alegre Sugar Conv. 7s, 1937. 
Baa Trumbull Steel 6s, 1940. 
A Wheeling Steel 514s, 1948. 
A California Petroleum Conv. §s, 1939. 
Baa Sinclair Cons. Oil 7s, 1937. 
Baa Consolidated Cigar Conv. 6s, 1936. 
Baa American Seating Conv. 6s, 1939. 
A Armour & Co. r. e., 41s, 1939. 
Baa White Sewing Machine 6s, 1936 (w.w.). 
Baa Anaconda Copper Deb. 7s, 1938. 
A Westvaco Chlorine Products 5s, 1937. 
Ba International Paper 6s, 1941. 


Public Utilities 


A American Pr. & Lt. Deb. 6s, 2016. 

Baa Southeastern Pr. & Lt. Deb. 6s, 2025. 

Ba Penn Ohio Edison 6s, 1950 (without 
warrants). 

Baa Philadelphia Co. 1st Ref. & Coll. 6s, 
1944. 

A Utah Light & Traction 5s, 1944. 

A Long Island Lighting 6s, 1945. 

Baa National Pr. & Lt. 6s, 2026. 

A Philadelphia Rapid Transit 6s, 1962. 

Baa American Water Works & Electric 
Deb. 6s, 1975. 

A Continental Gas 
1947.* 


*Unlisted. 


& Electric Ref. 6s, 
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Rails 

Baa St. Louis-San Francisco, Inc. 6s, 1960. 

Ba Chicago & Eastern Illinois Gen. 5s, 1951. 

Baa Erie 1st Cons. Gen. 4s, 1996. 

Baa New York, Ontario & Western Gen. 4s, 

1955. 

Ba New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Deb. 4s, 1957. 

Baa New York, Susquehanna & Western 
Ref. 5s, 19377. 

A. Peoria & Eastern 1st 4s, 1940. 

Ba Norfolk Southern Ist Ref. 5s, 1961. 


SUBSTITUTIONS IN SERIES B 


The trust agreement provides that 
substitutions for any bond in the trust 
unit may be made only if interest on 
such bond or its capital value is endan- 
gered, or if a profit can be realized for 
the unit; and further provides that the 
following conditions shall govern any 
substitutions in the units: 


1. Not more than five (5%) per cent. of 
the total investment in a unit shall by reason 
of such substitution be in the bonds of any 
one issue and not more than ten (10%) per 
cent. in the bonds of any one company. 

2. Not more than fifteen (15%) per cent. 
of the total investment in a unit shall by 
reason of such substitution be at the date 
thereof in bonds rated lower than Baa by 
Moody and not more than fifty-five (55%) 
per cent. shall by reason of such substitution 
be at the date thereof in bonds rated by 
Moody at lower than A. 

3. Not more than thirty-five (35%) per 
cent. of the total investment in a unit shall 
by reason of such substitution be in the bonds 
of any one of the following classifications: 
foreign, industrials, public utilities, rails. 

4. Not less than seventy-five (75%) per 
cent. of the total investment in a unit shall 
by reason of such substitution be in bond 
issues, of each of which there shall at the date 
of such substitution be outstanding in the 
hands of the public not less than one million 
($1,000,000) dollars. 


Provisions 8. 9 and 10 noted under 
Series A apply also to substitutions 
in Series B. 


THE BANK STOCK SERIES 


It will be noted that bank stock shares 
have been issued in two series, Series 


C-1 und C-2. The reason for this and 


the point of difference between the two 
is interesting. As established originally 
the portfolios of the two series were 
identical. Eventually, however, changes 
will be reflected not only in the com 
position of the two portfolios but also 
both in the yield and in the value of the 
principal. For many years banks and 
trust companies have been gradually in- 
creasing their share capital, either 
through stock dividends or through of- 
fering their shareholders the right to 
subscribe to new stock at prices below 
the current market price. 

Investors, however, are of two sorts. 
one composed of those who, although 
naturally demanding safety, are most in- 
terested in a comparatively large annual 
yield, and the other those who care less 
for the yield than they do for a steady 
and considerable appreciation in the 
value of their capital investment. To 
meet this situation, United States Shares 
Corporation decided to offer its bank 
stock shares in two series. Series C-1 
is intended for the investor who wants 
a large annual income return. In this 
series all stock subscription rights must 
be sold, as in Series A, and the proceeds 
included in the dividends distributed 
semi-annually. As the number of rights 
offered every year is often large this 
procedure should result in a very sub 
stantial increase in the annual yield. In 
Series C-2 all stock subscription rights 
may be held and exercised, thus resulting 
in a larger appreciation of principal than 
is possible in C-1 but in a consequent 
decrease in the annual yield. As will be 
readily seen this will eventually result in 
a divergence between the two bank stock 
series which must be reflected in the ag’ 
gregate capital value of the underlying 
stocks and in the market price of the 
shares. The two series are necessarily 
administered as separate trusts. 


New York City. Institutions 

American Exchange Irving Trust Company. 
Bankers Trust Company. 

Bank of the Manhattan Company. 

Central Mercantile Bank & Trust Company. 
Central Union Trust Company. 
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Chase National Bank. 

Chatham Phenix National Bank @& Trust 
Company. 

Corn Exchange Bank. 

Empire Trust Company. 

Equitable Trust Company. 

Farmers Loan & Trust Company. 

First National Bank. 

Guaranty Trust Company. 

Manufacturers Trust Company. 

Mechanics Bank of Brooklyn. 

National Bank of Commerce. 

National City Bank. 

National Park Bank. 

New York Title & Mortgage Company. 

New York Trust Company. 

Public National Bank. 

Seaboard National Bank. 

Title Guarantee & Trust Company. 

United States Mortgage & Trust Company. 

United States Trust Company. 


Institutions in Other Cities 

Continental & Commercial National Bank, of 
Chicago, IIl. 

First National Bank, of Chicago, IIl. 

First National Bank, of Boston, Mass. 

First National Bank, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Foreman National Bank, of Chicago, Ill. 


SUBSTITUTIONS IN SERIES C-1 AND C-2 


The trust agreement provides that sub- 
stitutions for any bank stock in the trust 
unit may be made only if dividends 
on such stock or its capital value, are 
endangered, or if a profit can be realized 
for the units; and further provides that 


the following conditions shall 
substitutions in the units: 


govern 


1. Not more than ten (10%) per cent. 
of the total investment in a unit, shall, by 
reason of such substitution be at the date 
thereof in the stock of any one company, 
except in the case of a company showing 
surplus and undivided profits in excess of 
five times its capital. 

2. No stock shall be placed in the unit 
as a substitution unless it shall have paid 
a dividend within six (6) months prior to 
inclusion in the unit. 

3. No stock of a company shall be placed 
in the unit as a substitution unless at the date 
thereof such companv shall have capital of 
at least two and one-half million ($2,500,- 
000) dollars and surplus and undivided 
profiits of at least fifty (50%) per cent. of its 
capital, and deposits of at least twenty-five 
nillion ($25,000,000) dollars, and shall have 
realized earnings for the fiscal vear last pre- 


ceding its inclusion in the unit in an amount 
at least ten (10%) per cent. in excess of its 
dividend disbursements during such year. 


Provisions 8, 9 and 10 noted under 
Series A also apply to substitutions in 
Series C-1 and C-2. 


SUPERVISION 


The securities included in the port- 
folio of any investment trust re- 
quire constant watching and super- 
vision. The managers of all trusts en- 
gage to perform that duty for their stock- 
holders or shareholders. The character 
of this work differs in the different types 
of trusts but in every case it is a matter 
of the greatest importance that it should 
be done and done carefully to safeguard 
the investor's funds. In the trusts of the 
United States Shares Corporation this 
supervision is exercised in the first in- 
stance by its own statistical staff, by the 
board of directors and by the advisory 
council. As a further safeguard every se- 
curity included in any of the trusts is 
listed with the supervisory department 
of Moody’s Investors Service which will 
watch and constantly report in regard to 
the securities with its recommendation as 
to retention or change. 


MANAGEMENT 


It has often been said that the person- 
nel of its managers is the most impor- 
tant thing about an investment trust. 
This is most emphatically true in trusts 
where the management has unrestricted 
authority to handle the portfolio and to 
change the underlying securities at will. 
In such cases if the management is wise 
and conservative and honest the investor 
has little to worry about. If, on the 
other hand, they are men inclined to 
speculation and accustomed to taking 
chances with money entrusted to them, 
the results from the investor's standpoint 
may be serious. 

One of the advantages possessed by 
investment trusts such as those managed 
by the United States Shares Corpora- 
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tion, is that the discretion exercised by 
the managers is so limited by the terms 
of the trust agreements and by the strict 
regulations in regard to changes in the 
portfolio as to render the personal factor 
less important to the investor in trust 
shares than it might be otherwise. The 
managers, in this case the board of di- 
rectors, can make substitutions only for 
the purpose of safeguarding the investor 
and his funds. When they do act, they 
must follow carefully prescribed lines 
and must recognize limitations. They 
must convince the trustees that the rea- 
sons for any change meet the require- 
ments in the trust agreements. Of course 
the wisdom, integrity and experience of 
the directors is important, but it does 
not have the same direct bearing on the 
safety of the shareholder’s funds that it 
might were they vested with wide powers 
of discretion. 

The personnel both of the board of 
directors and advisory council of the 
United States Shares Corporation is an 


interesting one. Jacob C. Klinck was for 
many years one of the best known trust 


officers in the city. In that capacity he 
served both the Metropolitan Trust 
Company and the Chatham Phenix Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company. He is 
now president of the Kings County Sav- 
ings Bank. Travis H. Whitney is widely 
known in the public utility field. He 
was the first secretary of the old State 
Public Service Commission, and subse- 
quently became a commissioner, serving 
for a year as acting chairman. After 
leaving this office he became vice-presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Manhattan Transit 
Company, and a director in other im- 
portant public utilities. Robert S. 
Binkerd is vice-chairman of the commit- 
tee on public relations of the Eastern 
Railroads. He is influential in railway 
circles and is well acquainted with 
railroad investment values. Leonard 
M. Wallstein is a prominent lawyer, 
who has won distinction both in the 
constitutional and financial fields. He 
was formerly commissioner of ac 


counts of New York City. Herbert L. 


Rackliff, president of the corporation, 
has had wide experience as a sales execu- 
tive and advisor. Dr. Lewis H. Haney 
of the advisory council is a widely known 
writer and authority on financial topics. 
He is director of the bureau of business 
research in New York University and 
professor of economics in that institu- 
tion. He is also president of the Frank- 
lin Statistical Corporation. Robert S. 
Fowler, statistician and accountant, is 
connected with the Stock Exchange firm 
of Harriss, Irby and Vose. John T. 
Madden is dean of the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance of New 
York University. Ralph B. Leonard is 
head of the firm of Ralph B. Leonard 
& Company and is recognized as one of 
the keenest judges of bank stock values 
in the country. Marck L. Tooker is 
head of the Stock Exchange firm of 
Tooker & Company. 


DEPOSITS MORE THAN DOUBLE 
IN ELEVEN MONTHS 


of condition of the 
Guardian Trust Company of New 
Jersey as of June 30, 1927, shows 
new high records for both total re- 
sources and deposits since the organiza- 
tion of the bank on August 2, 1926. Re- 
sources, according to the current state- 
ment, totaled $23,593,303 against $19,- 
591,945 reported on March 23, 1927, 
and $14,971,139 reported on the open- 
ing day of business last August. 

Deposits as of June 30, 1927, totaled 
$15,152,468 against $10,513,695 report- 
ed on March 23, last, and $7,012,048 re- 
ported on August 2, 1926. The cur: 
rent total represents an increase of 
approximately 116 per cent. in deposits 
in less than a year. 

Capital and surplus of $5,000,000 and 
$2,500,000 respectively were unchanged 
compared with the last report. Organi- 
zation fund (unexpended), also un- 
changed, was shown as $300,000. un- 
divided profits $250,453, unearned dis 
count $92.573. acceptances $281.503. 
and other liabilities $16,306. 


THE statement 
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NATIONAL BANK NOTES DEPICT THE 
NATION’S HISTORY 


By WILL E. CHAPIN 


tunate as to have in their possession 

for any length of time, a sum of 
money large enough in amount and 
varied enough in denomination, to repre- 
sent the complete series of national bank 
notes, which begins with the $5 bill and 
ends with the note whose face value is 
good for $1000. Monetary transactions 
involving the value that these notes 
would aggregate, are generally trans- 
acted through the medium of checks and 
drafts in this busy workaday world. 
Should a man by any possibility of ex- 
change values, come into the possession 
of $1685, the sum total of said series, 
his first act would be to turn the notes 
over to some other party in liquidation 
of indebtedness, or else to deposit them 
in a bank for safe keeping. Perhaps 
it is due to the above reason, but more 
probably to the other fact—that not 
many men are close observers, even in 
money matters—that few have studied 
the designs upon the face of these bills 
with any degree of interest. Consequent- 
ly but a small number have admired their 
beauty and realize that there is a general 
sequence of design running throughout 
the whole series of historical subjects 
selected for illustration upon the left 
hand end of the face of each bill. Upon 
studying the opposite end of the bill, it 
will be seen that the historical designs 
are beautifully supplemented by a chaste 
allegorical design. 

Some time ago the writer illustrated 
an article which appeared in The Chi- 
cago Herald on the notes of large de- 
nomination. While engaged upon that 
work, he questioned a number of sub- 
treasury and bank officials with whom 
he came in contact as to the knowledge 


Fis individuals have been so for- 


of the significance of the vignettes on 
the national bank notes. One and all 
professed a profound ignorance, most of 
them stating that they not only had never 
noticed them critically, but never had 
heard or thought of looking for such a 
sequence in the illustrations. Since that 
time inquiry among a score or more of 
bank cashiers, tellers, and that class con- 
stantly handling large sums of money, 
failed to result in the finding of a single 
individual at all cognizant of these facts. 
“And thereby hangs a tale.” 


ORIGIN OF THE IDEA OF A SERIES OF 
DESIGNS 


When Salmon P. Chase assumed the 
portfolio as Secretary of the Treasury in 
1861, and the national banking system 
was being advocated, he devoted all his 
energy and influence to the furtherance 
of that scheme. When the law was 
finally passed in 1863 he immediately is- 
sued a call for a series of designs to ap- 
pear upon the face of the bills about to 
be issued. This call was sent to all of 
the leading designers of the country. It 
was immediately and largely responded 
to, as the leading artists were all anxious 
to carry off the prize in such a compe- 
tition. To the successful one it meant 
not only a large monetary reward, but 
his recognition as the leading designer 
of the country. The bill was so long 
under discussion, and Congress needed 
the money so badly to carry on the war, 
that only a limited time was given in 
which to make the drawnings. John R 
Chapin, an artist of considerable repu- 
tation in the East, the organizer and for 
many years the manager of Harper Bros. 
illustrative department, was the success- 
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THE BANK OF BATAVIA, BATAVIA, N. Y. 


NTERIOR view of The Bank of Batavia, Batavia, N. Y., 
which is equipped with a black and gold marble count- 

er-screen, the upper part of which is of walnut, while the 
wickets are of bronze, as is also the grille between the 
public space and safe deposit department. 

The low rails around the officers’ and customers’ spaces, 
which are located on each side of the entrance, are also of 
the same marble, with turned balusters; the check desks 
are of marble with polished glass tops. The floor of the 
banking room is of Travertine stone. Two skylights, one 
at each side directly over the cages, afford ample light for 
employees. 

The building was designed by and erected under the 
supervision of 


MORGAN, FRENCH & CO.,INC. 
ARCHITECTS anD ENGINEERS 


19 WEST 447 STREET 


NEW YORK 
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ful competitor, and he was compelled 
to work eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four for a number of weeks in 
order to complete the order. The de- 
signs were all made in sepia or India ink, 
about eight by ten inches in size, and 
were then reduced by photography and 
engraved upon the steel plate as is usual 
for bank note work. Chase’s acceptance 
of the designs was based upon the fact 
of their rational sequence representing 
the important historical epochs of the 
country. This was the artist’s idea, and 
how well he succeeded one can ascertain 
by studying the engravings on the orig- 
inal bills. They show how, beginning 
with the discovery of America, the more 
important events in the country’s his- 
tory are depicted, ending with General 
Scott’s triumphal entry into the City of 
Mexico in 1847. 


THE $5, $10 AND $20 NOTES 


Beginning with the $5 note we see 
Columbus on the poop deck of his 
caravel, the Santa Maria, pointing out 
to the group surrounding him the prom- 
ised land, in the hope of seeing which 
he had journeyed so far and suffered so 
many trials and disappointments. One 
can see by his attitude how his bosom 
is filled with pride as he thus justified 
himself before those whose fears and 
prejudices he had to combat during that 
long and perilous voyage. The impor- 
tance of his discovery is typified in the 
accompanying allegory which also repre- 
sents the realization of that hope which 
sustained him through all he was com- 
pelled to undergo, namely, of presenting 
the new world to the old. Seated in a 
group are the potentates of the older na- 
tions of the earth to whom he is introduc- 
ing the young and beautiful Indian 
maiden who represents the new con- 
tinent. 

The next event of great importance 
in the history of the nation, we will find 
illustrated on the $10 bill, in the picture 
representing Franklin discovering elec- 
tricity in 1752. Assisted by his son, 


through the medium of the kite, the 
string and the key, he is drawing from 
the overcharged cloud that vital spark 
destined to revolutionize the world and 
learning to subdue and control the 
mighty force of which it is the visible 
type. When we consider the wonderful 
and almost universal applications of elec- 
tricity to the needs of the present, we 
can realize the appropriateness of the 
selection of this subject. 

The allegorical design on this bill is 
the most happy in conception and per- 
fect in execution of the whole series. 
Seated upon the broad back of the bird 
of freedom, America is represented as a 
female, beautiful in face and figure, who, 
soaring through the heavens, has grasped 
the lightnings and holds them in her 
outstretched hand. 

On the $20 note we find illustrated 
that period when the young and vigorous 
colonies had thrown the gauntlet into 
the face of the most powerful nation on 
the earth, and were engaged in an almost 
We see 


hopeless struggle for existence. 
the sturdy farmers, whose valor and 
heroism have been the theme of song and 
story ever since, taking their stand at the 
battle of Lexington, and from behind the 
walls and fences beating back the trained 


hirelings of England. Again, we find 
the same idea more fully carried out on 
the other end of the bill, where America 
is represented as rending the chains 
which the tyranny of the mother coun- 
try had forged about her and stepping 
forward into a freedom of mental, 
moral, and physical action. 


THE $50, $100, $500 AND $1000 NOTES 


As the Revolution was the turning 
point in the political progress of the 
country, and Washington was the genius 
who led the nation through that dark 
and troublous period, on the $50 bill we 
see him guiding his half-starved and 
half-clothed army across the frozen Dele- 
ware preparatory to his brilliant victories 
at Trenton and Princeton. In the fore- 
ground, struggling amid the large blocks 
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of ice which filled the river on that 
memorable night, is the boat containing 
the great chief, while in the distance 
can be seen detachments of the little 
army winding down the snowy banks 
to embark in the boats, some of which 
appear in midstream. The accompany- 
ing vignette represents him during one 
of those gloomy hours which came so 
frequently to him in his heroic struggle. 
Realizing that his frail human strength 
is too small to sustain the vast weight of 
responsibility placed upon his shoulders, 
he has turned aside to wrestle with the 
God of battles for divine help in his hour 
of need. Floating above his head as if 
in answer to his appeal, affording him 
new inspiration, appears: the figure of 
victory. 

The three remaining designs, for the 
$100, $500 and $1000 notes belonging to 
the original series, have gone out of date 
and are now rarely seen. The brilliant 
naval fight between the Constitution and 
Guerriere, in the war of 1812, was the 
subject selected for the $100 note. Gen- 
eral Taylor at Buena Vista one of the 
most important events of the Mexican 
War adorned the $500 bill. The $1000 
note, which was the largest denomination 
issued by the national banks, bore a beau- 
tiful representation of Morse and the 
telegraph. Each of these had its ac- 
companying allegory. Mention is made 
of these last three designs, simply to 
show how the historical sequence was 
adhered to. On the later issue of these 
bills the same idea was followed. In 
place of the conflict between the Con- 
stitution and Guerriere on the $100 note 
was substituted a representation of the 
battle of Lake Erie at the moment when 
Perry, finding the shattered “Lawrence” 
unmanageable and on the point of sink- 
ing, leaped into an open boat, and, amid 
the concentrated fire of the enemy, trans- 
ferred his flag to the “Niagara” in which 
vessel he swept along the line of battle 
and won the fight. 

The picture now appearing on the 
$500 note represents a female figure 
crowned with stars sitting upon a can- 


—_. 


non, against which are resting a sword 
and anchor. In the foreground is a com- 
pass and so forth, while in the middle 
distance can be seen a ship and camp. 
Arching across the heavens is the bow of 
promise, with the American eagle soar- 
ing high over all. This group is de- 
signed to represent the genius of the 
American navy. The artist has depicted 
on the final bill of the series Scott's tri- 
umphant entry into the City of Mexico. 
He appears at the head of his victorious 
troops, while in the foreground are seen 
a group of peons and citizens. Faint out- 
lines of the ancient city are se2n in 
the distance. 

The reader will thus see how much 
thought was embodied in the production 
of these designs and how well they il- 
lustrate the nation’s progress toward its 
present position. Now, when the spirit 
of Americanism seems to be dying out, 
and we have nothing to “enthuse” over, 
it seems peculiarly appropriate that these 
facts concerning the evolution of the 
national currency should be made known, 
particularly to the younger generation 
who have had no experience calculated 
to waken into life the spirit of 
patriotism. 


NEW EXECUTIVES JOIN UNITED 
STATES SHARES COPORA- 
TION 


HERBERT L. Rackliff, president United 
States Shares Corporation, 50 Broad- 
way, New York, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Harry Floydstead as Cali- 
fornia representative with headquarters 
in Los Angeles. Mr. Floydstead was 
formerly associated with Anglo-Califor- 
nia Securities Company. _ 

Further announcement was made of 
the appointment of R. J. Cary, Jr., as 
representative for the Rocky Mountain 
states with headquarters in Denver. Mr. 
Cary was formerly associated with the 
National City Company in the Western 
territory. 
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PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. ROBERTSON 





before, a reply will be made by mail. 





Tue BANKERS MAGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 
answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. Questions 
of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 
the persons asking the question will be used. 
particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 
editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 
Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MaGazINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


In case the question is not one of 








genase : We had a discussion of 
assignment of receivables and were 
generally of the opinion that it was an 
unsound practice. We would appreciate 
the views of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
on this question. C. S. H. 


ANSWER: As you are probably 
aware, there are two systems of assign- 
ment, generally referred to as the 
“Notification System” and the “Non- 
notification System.” 

Under the notification system it is the 
practice to notify the payee that the ac- 
count has been assigned and the name 
of this assignee to whom payment should 
be made. Under the non-notification 
system the payee is not notified and the 
borrower continues to make collection 
as though the account were not assigned. 
After receiving payment, the borrower 
transfers the funds to the assignee. In 
addition to the usual interest charge for 
the use of the money, for instance, 6 per 
cent., a commission is charged. This 
commission varies in accordance with the 
type of the lender, status of borrower, 
line of business, etc. Ordinarily the 
financing company advances up to 66 
per cent. or 90 per cent. of the amount 
of the receivables. 

While there are some advantages to 
this type of financing, chiefly in that it 
provides capital for the borrower to do 
a larger volume, to take discounts and 
to expand, there are also disadvantages. 
It perhaps tends to encourage over- 
expans‘on, for one thing. The reason for 


opposition to it is in that it is more or 
less of a secret affair. A concern will get 
money from bank and trade and then 
secretly assign some of its accounts, 
which it is not justified in doing. The 
concern is not entitled to all these forms 
of credit. A weak concern, owing 
banks and trade, may assign these very 
valuable assets which will enable it to 
take discounts and thereby give a false ' 
picture of affairs. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men has urged for some time the enact- 
ment of legislation to give publicity to 
the assigning of accounts in order that 
proper protection might be given unse- 
cured creditors. 


QUESTION: I have noticed in this 
column questions regarding capital stock. 
Very often stock and bond issues appear 
advertised in the press in which stock is 
offered for less than its par value. When 
such stock is sold, what is the accounting 


procedure followed by the company? 
E. A. M. 


ANSWER: Let us assume that a 
company issues $50,000 worth of $100 
par value per share at $95 per share. 
The entry would be as follows: 


Discount on stock 
Capital stock subscribed 


In handling the account “Discount 
on Capital Stock” the procedure would 
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be to debit the account for the amount 
of the discount and credit the account 
for the amount amortized against surplus 
or otherwise. Discount on capital stock 
should be regarded as either a develop- 
ment cost or as a capital loss. It may 
be charged to surplus or some fixed asset 
such as “Development Costs” or “Or- 
ganization Expense” must be set up to 
cover the discount. This is why, often, 
in the case of new enterprises you will 
find an asset item of “Organization Ex- 
pense,” a large item of “Miscellaneous 
Assets,” etc. to cover such discount. 


QUESTION: From time to time a 
statement is received in which the sur- 
plus account is divided as follows: 

Surplus. 

Capital surplus. 

Why is surplus divided in this way? 
Is it simply for the company’s own use? 


m. 2. BF. 


ANSWER: The surplus shown in a 


company’s balance sheet may be brought 


about by several conditions. Some of 
the more important items contributing 
to surplus are the following: (a) Profits 
accruing from the regular course of 
business; (b) sale of stock at a figure 
above its par value; (c) re-valuation of 
fixed assets. 

These are perhaps, the most ordinary 
contributions to surplus. If fixed assets 
are arbitrarily written up, or if stock is 
sold above par, it is the policy of some 
companies to set up such contributions 
to surplus as capital surplus. In other 
words—they reserve surplus strictly for 
earnings and any other contributions to 
surplus are treated as capital surplus. 
While this is true in some cases, in the 
majority of cases it may be the usual 
practice to include anything that can be 
included as surplus under the head of 
“Surplus.” 


QUESTION: I believe that there was 
previously a question in this column 
with respect to the handling of “Dis- 
counts on Purchases.” I do not recall 


exactly the answer given and as the sub- 
ject has again come up in our depart: 
ment for discussion, I would appreciate 
any data THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
would give me. W. C. T. 


ANSWER: You are correct in your 
assumption that this topic was previous: 
ly discussed in THE BANKERS Maca- 
ZINE. However, as it is a subject that is 
a matter of debate from time to time, 
we are pleased to again publish in this 
column a discussion regarding “Dis 
counts on Purchases.” Some accountants 
make the practice of deducting discounts 
on sales from sales and showing the bal- 
ance as “Net Sales.” In handling “Dis. 
counts on Purchases” some accountants 
deduct the amount of discounts received 
from the cost of the goods and thereby 
reduce the cost of goods purchased. It is 
the practice of some other accountants to 
treat “Discounts on Purchases” as an 
item in “Other Income” and treat “Dis 
counts on Sales” as an item in “Charges 
against Income.” The latter method of 
considering “Discounts on Sales” is per- 
haps generally not considered as desir- 
able as the former method, so it is argued 
by many that “Discounts on Purchases” 
and “Discounts on Sales” should be 
treated as separate items of income and 
expense in the profit and loss statement. 
They argue that “Discounts on Pur- 
chases” should not be deducted from the 
“Cost of Goods” nor treated as “Other 
Income.” The theory is that a separate 
section should be set up in the profit and 
loss statement to handle “Discounts on 
Purchases,” and this profit is a result of 
the good finances of the company and 
should be considered as a banking profit. 
By reason of the fact that the company 
has money it is able to avail itself of 
the profits by taking advantage of dis 
counts and this should be considered as 
an independent profit of the business. 
Another Company, because of limited 
working capital, although doing a similar 
volume of business, is unable to make 
this special profit by taking advantage 
of discounts on purchases. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts Upon 
Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


TRADE ACCEPTANCES MADE 
NONNEGOTIABLE BY PRO- 
VISION AS TO MATURITY 


Lane Co. v. Crum, Commission of Ap- 
peals of Texas, 291 S. W. Rep. 1084. 


trade acceptances drawn on it by 

the Cascade Products Company 
and delivered them to the Cascade Com- 
pany, in a transaction wherein the plain- 
tif company purchased a number of 
washing machines from the Cascade 
Company. 

When the machines were delivered to 
the plaintiff, the plaintiff discovered 
that they were not as represented. The 
defendant, Mrs. Crum, claimed to be a 
purchaser for value of the trade accept- 
ances. The plaintiff company tendered 
the machines to the Cascade Company 
and brought this suit to cancel the ac- 
ceptances. 

It appeared that each of the accept- 
ances contained the following clause: 


‘| plaintiff company accepted three 


“The obligation of the acceptor hereof 
arises out of the purchase of goods from 
the drawer, maturity being in conform- 
iy with the original terms of pur- 
chase. 


It was held that this clause in the 
acceptances made them non-negotiable 
and that the plaintiff was entitled to have 
them canceled. 

Action by the Lane Company against 
Mrs. B. V. Crum and another. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff was reversed and ren- 
dered by the Court of Civil Appeals 
(284 S. W. 980), and plaintiff brings 
error. Judgment of the Court of Civil 
Appeals reversed, and judgment of the 
trial court affirmed. 

HARVEY, P. J. On June 24, 1924, 
W. E. Williams, under the trade-name 
ot Cascade Products Company, entered 
into a contract in writing with the Lane 


Company, with reference to the delivery 
by the Cascade Company to the Lane 
Company of a certain number of wash- 
ing machines. The contract is set out 
in full in the majority opinion of the 
Court of Civil Appeals. It is unneces- 
sary to a decision here that we determine 
whether such contract constitutes a sale 
contract of merely an agency agreement. 
In September, 1924, the number of ma- 
chines called for in the contract were 
delivered by the Cascade Company to 
the Lane Company, who declined to ac- 
cept them but held them subject to the 
order of the Cascade Company. 

At the time the contract above men- 
tioned was made, and as a part of the 
transaction, the Lane Company accepted 
three trade acceptances or drafts drawn 
by the Cascade Company, each for the 
sum of $378, and payable respectively 
60, 90, and 120 days after date. The 
form of these instruments is such as to 
make them negotiable instruments, unless 
the clause appearing in each of them, 
which is hereinafter stated, renders 
them nonnegotiable instruments. 

On October 29, 1924, the Lane Com- 
pany brought this suit against W. E. 
Williams and Mrs. B. V. Crum to cancel 
these three trade acceptances on the 
ground that the washing machines were 
not as represented, and the machines 
were tendered to the defendants. Mrs. 
Crum answered by a cross-action seek- 
ing to recover on the trade acceptances, 
alleging that she was an innocent holder 
thereof in due course of trade, for value, 
before maturity. The cause was tried 
before a jury and resulted in a judgment 
being rendered canceling the three trade 
acceptances and awarding to Mrs. Crum 
the washing machines. On appeal, this 
judgment was reversed by the court of 
Civil Appeals, and judgment rendered 
by that court for Mrs. Crum on the 
trade acceptances (284 S. W. 980); 
Associate Justice Stanford dissenting. 
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Broadway at 73rd Street 
125th St. at Eighth Ave. 





Correspondent Service 


Commercial banking facilities, credit information 
and the services of all Branches and Departments 
are available to clients of this Company. 


Inquiries from Trust Companies, Banks and Cor- 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: 55 Cedar Street 


NEW YORK 


Madison Avenue at 74th St. 
Lexington Avenue at 47th St. 














The contention of the Lane Company 
is that the following clause of the trade 
acceptances renders same nonnegotiable 
and therefore subject to the rights and 
equities of said company growing out of 
its said contract with the Cascade Com- 
pany, to wit: 


“The obligation of the acceptor hereof 
arises out of the purchase of goods from 
the drawer, maturity being in conform- 
ity with the original terms of purchase.” 

We agree with the conclusion reached 
by Associate Justice Stanford 1n his dis 
senting opinion as to the legal effect of 
the clause just quoted. in our opinion 
the clause has effect to render the trade 
acceptances nonnegotiable under the law 
merchant as well as under the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act (Vernon’s Ann. 
Civ. St. 1925, arts. 5932-5946). The 
obligation of the acceptor, according to 
the terms of said clause, arises not from 
the instruments themselves, but from a 
collateral transaction. For an instru- 
ment to be negotiable, the obligation of 
the maker must arise exclusively from 
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the instrument. No obligation arising 
from a collateral transaction can be im- 
ported into the terms of the instrument 
without destroying the negotiability of 
the instrument. 8 Corpus Juris, pp. 113, 
114. A negotiable instrument has been 
termed “a courier without luggage,” 
whose countenance is its passport. This 
apt metaphor does not fit these trade ac- 
ceptances, for the reason they are laden 
with the equipment of a wayfarer who 
does not travel under safe conduct. By 
their express terms, these instruments 
bear burdens whose nature must be 
sought for beyond the four corners of 
the instruments themselves. The clause 
in question is more than a mere “‘state’ 
ment of the transaction which gives rise 
to the instrument,” as permitted by para- 
graph 2, § 3, of article 5932 of the Re 
vised Statutes. So far from being a mere 
descriptive reference to the transaction 
which gave rise to the instrument, the 
clause, in definite terms, points to that 
transaction as the source of the ac 
ceptor’s obligation to pay the amount 
named in the instrument. The legal ef- 
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West Phila. Office’ 
52nd and Market Streets 


Front Street Office 
Front and Market Streets 





Bank With Us and 


Grow With Us 


Ot of town business houses having representatives or 
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fect of the clause is to render the paper 
subject to all the rights and equities of 
the parties to the collateral transaction 
from which the obligation of the acceptor 
arises. Parker v. American Exchange 
Bank (Tex. Civ. App.) 27 S. W. 1072; 
8C. J. 124. 

We recommend that the judgment of 
the Court of Civil Appeals reversing 
the judgment of the trial court and ren- 
dering judgment for defendant in error 
be reversed and that the judgment of the 
trial court be affirmed. 


EFFECT OF STATUTE AUTHOR- 
IZING COLLECTING BANK TO 
SEND CHECKS DIRECT TO 
DRAWEES 


Jensen v. First National Bank of White, 
Supreme Court of South Dakota, 
213 N. W. Rep. 854. 


Even though there is a statute which 
authorizes collecting banks to forward 
checks for collection direct to the banks 
on which they are drawn, this method 


of collection is not obligatory and a bank 
may transmit checks through its corre- 
spondents. 

In this case the plaintiff deposited the 
check in question in the defendant bank 
on Saturday, February 2. It was for- 
warded on the fourth and after passing 
through the hands of three banks 
reached the drawee on February 9. The 
drawee failed before the draft which it 
issued in payment of the check could be 
collected. It was held that these facts 
did not render the defendant bank liable 
to the plaintiff. 

Under the decisions of South Dakota, 
a collecting bank is not liable for the 
neglects or defaults of its correspondent 
banks, provided it uses due care in se- 
lecting its correspondents. 

Action by Christ Jensen and others, 
copartners as Jensen Bros., against the 
First National Bank of White, S. D. 
From a judgment for defendant and 
from an order denying new trial, 
plaintiffs appeal. Affirmed. 

GATES, J. On Saturday, February 
2, 1924, after banking hours, plaintiffs, 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our shorts term obligations have 
been» purchased by more than five 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office » 25O WEST 57™ STREET + New York City 
Capital, Surplus Undivided 


Profits 


$36, 428,000.00 








customers of defendant, deposited in de- 
fendant bank a check for $402.78, in- 
dorsed by them in blank, drawn to their 
order upon the Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
State Bank of Bushnell, S. D. The trans- 
action was between Jens Jensen, one of 
the plaintiffs, and Mr. Holden, president 
of defendant. Plaintiffs were given a 
duplicate deposit slip, which recited, ““de- 
posited subject to collection.” On Mon- 
day, February 4, this check, with other 
collection items, was sent to the First 
National Bank of Pipestone, Minn., leav- 
ing White by the first train on Tuesday, 
February 5. The latter bank was a regu- 
lar correspondent of defendant and a 
bank of good standing and repute. The 
Pipestone bank forwarded the check to 
a bank in Sioux City, Iowa, which in 
turn forwarded it to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis. The latter sent 
the check directly to the payer bank, 
which on February 9 charged the check 
to the account of the drawer and issued 
its draft on the Bank of Brookings and 
sent same to the Federal Reserve Bank. 
The Bank of Brookings suspended on 
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February 9, and the Bushnell bank sus 
pended on February 12, so that the pro 
ceeds of the collection were never real 
ized and defendant bank charged plain: 
tiffs’ account with the amount of the 
check. 

This action was begun to recover the 
amount of the check from defendant 
bank. At the conclusion of the trial the 
court directed a verdict for defendant. 
From the judgment entered thereon and 
from an order denying new trial plain 
tiffs appeal. 

It is first contended by plaintiffs that 
there was sufficient evidence to require 
submission to the jury the question 
whether defendant took the check from 
plaintiffs for collection, and thereby the 
relation of principal and agent arose, or 
whether the check was received as a gen’ 
eral deposit and thereby the relation of 
debtor and creditor arose between the 
bank and plaintiffs. Among the points 
urged in support of the debtor and 
creditor relationship are that plaintiffs 
indorsement of the check was unrestrict 


ed and that defendant did place the 
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amount of check to plaintiffs’ credit. 
But those facts are not determinative of 
the relationship. The agreement of the 
parties is the determining factor. In 
Fanset v. Garden City State Bank, 24 
S. D. 248, 123 N. W. 686, this court 
quoted with approval the following from 
a Minnesota opinion (In re State Bank, 
56 Minn. 119, 57 N. W. 336, 45 Am. 
St. Rep. 454): 


“The general rule is that upon a de- 
posit being made by a customer in a 
bank, in the ordinary course of business, 
of money drafts or other negotiable 
paper, received and credited as money, 
the title of the money drafts or other 
paper immediately becomes the property 
of the bank, which becomes debtor to the 
depositor for the amount; and, if no 
other facts appeared than these, they 
would be held to conclusively show that 
such was the intention. But the ques- 
tion is one of the agreement of the 
parties, and neither the fact that the 
indorsement of the paper by the cus- 
tomer was unrestricted, nor that he was, 
before collection, credited with the 
amount on his account, with the privilege 
of drawing against it, is conclusive on 
the question of the ownership of the 


” 


paper... . 


It is further urged that plaintiff Jens 
Jensen did not read the ‘notation on the 
duplicate deposit slip, “deposited subject 
to collection,” and claimed not to know 
of it, and that according to his testimony 
nothing was said about taking the paper 


for collection. If more were needed 
than the notation on the duplicate de- 
posit slip it is found in the testimony of 
Jens Jensen, viz.: “When I left the check 
there I left it with Mr. Holden; I un- 
derstood it was for collection.” It there- 
fore clearly appeared that the relation of 
principal and agent arose between plain- 
tiffs and defendant by reason of the de- 
posit, and there was no question for the 
Jury in that respect. 

It is next contended that there was a 
question for the jury as to the liability 


of defendant for negligent delay in the 
presentation of the check. 

There are two contradictory rules in 
this country in respect to checks taken 
for collection and forwarded to other 
banks. One is called the New York 
rule, followed by the Federal courts and 
a minority of the state courts. Under 
that rule, as applied to this case, if the 
Federal Reserve Bank was negligent in 
the presentation or collection of the 
check, then this defendant would have 
been liable for such negligence of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. Magee on Banks 
and Banking, 499, 525, 543; City of 
Douglas v. Federal Reserve Bank, 271 
U. S. 489. The other rule, called the 
Massachusetts rule, is described in Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank v. Malloy, 264 U. S. 
160. 


“On the other hand, an equal, if not 
a greater, number of states following the 
‘Massachusetts rule,” have held exactly 
the contrary, viz., that the initial bank 
by the mere fact of deposit for collec- 
tion, is authorized to employ subagents, 
who thereupon become the agents of the 
owner and directly responsible to him 
for their defaults.” 


Of the Massachusetts rule the author 
of Paton’s Digest at section 147la also 
says: 

“The ‘due care’ rule is, therefore, now 
well established as the majority rule by 
the courts and the legislatures, while the 
minority hold to the rule that the col- 
lecting bank is liable for correspondents’ 
defaults.” 


This court in Fanset v. Garden City 
Bank, supra, aligned itself with the Mas- 
sachusetts rule in the following lan- 
guage: 

“Where paper is delivered to a bank, 
or other agent for personal collection, 
where it is presumed that the bank, or 
other agent, will personally make the col- 
lection, as where the paper is made pay- 
able at the same bank, or in the same 
vicinity, or where the bank sends the 
paper to the bank against which it is 
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drawn, in all such or similar cases, it is 
generally held that the agent is liable 
for the acts or omissions of the subagent; 
but when, from the very necessities of 
the case, the agent employed to collect 
cannot personally make the collection of 
paper in a far distant locality, and the 
principal knows it is to be sent to such 
far distant locality, through the ordinary 
and customary channels to subagents, as 
in the case at bar, then, in the absence 
of fraud or negligence on the part of 
the agent, it seems to be generally held, 
by all courts of last resort and text- 
writers, that the agent is relieved of 
liability, and that the principal must look 
to the subagent, whom he has expressly 
or impliedly authorized to act for him; 
but, in all cases where there is no express 
or implied authorization of the subagent, 


the agent himself is held to be liable.” 


But counsel for plaintiffs assert that 
this collection was not to be made at a 
“far distant locality,” and that the 
“necessities of the case” did not sanc- 
tion the roundabout route which was 
taken for the collection of this check, 
and that Bushnell being “in the same 
vicinity” as White, the defendant should 
have made the collection itself or sent 
it to the payer for collection. 

It appears that White and Bushnell 
are both towns of Brookings county of 
which the City of Brookings is the coun- 
ty seat; that White is eight miles farther 
frem Brookings than Bushnell; that rail- 
way trains from White to Brookings 
nass through Bushnell; that the First 
National Bank of Brookings had been 
defendant’s correspondent until Febru- 
ary 1. at which time it closed its doors; 
and that but for that fact this check 
would have been transmitted to said First 
National Bank of Brookings for collec- 
tion; that the First National Bank of 
Pipestone, Minn., was defendant’s near- 
est correspondent at the time this check 
was received for collection; and that 
there was only the one bank at Bushnell. 
By reason of the following provision of 
chapter 117, Laws 1919, defendant 
might have forwarded the check directly 


to the payer bank at Bushnell, viz.: 


“And such method of forwarding di- 
rect to the payer shall be deemed due 
diligence, and the failure of such payer 
bank, because of its insolvency or other 
default, to account for the proceeds 
thereof, shall not render the forwarding 
bank liable therefor, provided, however, 
such forwarding bank shall have used 
due diligence in other respects in connec- 
tion with the collection of such instru- 
ment.” 

But defendant was under no obligation 
to send the check directly to the payer 
bank, and there was a very good reason 
for not doing so, and that is that Jens 
Jensen at the time of making the de- 
posit told Mr. Holden that he was in- 
formed by the drawer of the check that 
the Bushnell bank was only paying $10 a 
day on a check. The words “far dis 
tant locality” and “in the same vicinity” 
used in the Fanset Case must be held to 
have been used in view of the particular 
facts of that case. That case related 
to a transaction had in Garden City, 
Clark County, S. D., concerning a check 
drawn upon a bank in Minot, N. D. In 
the absence of a special agreement be’ 
tween defendant and plaintiffs there was 
no obligation on defendant to send its 
collector to Bushnell to endeavor to 
make the collection. It was within the 
usual course of business for defendant to 
send the check to its nearest correspond- 
ent, which in this case was the Pipestone 
Bank. Morse on Banks and Bank‘ng 
(5th Ed.) §§ 235, 236. It was not negli- 
gent in selecting the Pipestone bank as 
agent for collection, and it was not negli- 
gent in point of time in forwarding the 
check to that bank. Therefore, when 
defendant used due care in selecting and 
transmitting the check to the Pipestene 
bank, its responsibility to plaintiffs ended. 
and it was not responsible for the acts 
or omissions of further subagents. _ 

Therefore there was no question for 
the jury to pass upon, and the trial court 
did not err in directing the verdict. 

The judgment and order appealed 
from are affirmed. 
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To officers of 
corporations 


The Equitable acts in 
the following corporate 
trust capacities: 


1. As trustee under 
mortgages and deeds of 
trust, securing bonds of 
railroad, public utility 
and industrial corpora- 
tions. 


2. As transfer agent and 
registrar of stock. (Jn 
the transfer of evena single 
share of stock there are 
thirty-five separate steps. 
Each one of them is vital 
to a proper transfer; if a 
single error is made, con- 
fusion, loss of time and 
expense will result.) 


3. As depositary under 
protective agreements or 
under plans of reorgani- 
zation of railroad, public 
utility and industrial 
corporations. 


4. As agent and deposi- 
tary for voting trustees. 


5. As assignee or receiver 
for corporations under 
action for the protection 
of creditors. 


6. As fiscal agent for the 
payment of bonds, and 
coupons of states, mu- 
nicipalities and corpora- 
tions. 


Without incurring any 
obligation, consult the 
nearest office of The 
Equitable with regard to 
any of the services ren- 
dered by our Corporate 
Trust Department. 








When corporations 
list their stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange 


One of the requirements of listing is 
the appointment of a New York Trans- 
fer Agent. 


The highly organized corporate trust 
service of The Equitable assures the 
proper execution of this phase of busi- 
ness for your customers and deposi- 
tors. Itis available to local banks wish- 
ing to amplify their own services. Read 
the column at the left .. . then send 
for our booklet, The Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, Transfer Agent. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 
MADISON AVE. at 45th STREET 247 BROADWAY 
MADISON AVE. at 28h STREET 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
PHILADELPHIA : ATLANTA: Healey Building 
Packard Building CHICAGO: 
BALTIMORE: 105 South La Salle St. 


Keyser Building, SAN FRANCISCO: 
Calvert and Redwood Sts. Fi ial Center Buildi 


LONDON + PARIS + MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than $500,000,000 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM Hayes 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events abroad 
are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep himself informed 
about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to examine the data from 
which these articles are prepared. 


dure of the majority of European rapid increase in the floating debt, repre- 

countries in the last few years, sented by National Defense Bonds. In 
Greece has had a committee of experts January, 1923, they stood at 332,000,- 
investigate and report on her financial 000 drachmas. From that year on the 
condition. What the Dawes Commis expenses of assisting and colonizing the 
sion did for Germany; what the League refugees were very heavy. The growth 
of Nations advisers did for Austria, of National Defense Bonds reflects these 
Hungary, and Estonia; what the Kem- increased expenses: 
merer Commission did for Poland—to 
name only a few—Greece hopes that 
this committee will do for her; i. e., Drachmas 
prescribe the tonics which will restore January, 1923 332,000,000 


July, 1923 547,000,000 
her to financial health and strength. January, 1924 .............. 1,095,000,000 


Pitre of the the common proce- This decline was accompanied by a 


AMOUNT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE BONDS 


From 1912 to 1923 Greece was almost July, 1924 1,745,000,000 
continually involved in war. The first January, 1925 1,5'75,000,000 


and second Balkan Wars were followed July, 1925 .............044. 1,43'7,000,000 
by the Great War, which in turn was ee 1,424,000,000 


followed by internal strife. These wars After January, 1926, further emission 
cost the nation over £163,409,490, most o¢ National Defense Bonds was suspend- 
of it provided by the Greek people. Only oq It will be noticed from the table 
about £26,000,000 came from foreign shove Somever. that the ames had 
sources, as follows: begun to decline after July, 1924. This 
The £20,000,000 loan, of which onlv si den ent 6 eons 2 caueine sine 
about £13,500,000 was sold; allied  gitions of government finance as to im- 
credits of £6,5'70,000 and $15,000.000: proving business which absorbed all the 
a merchandise credit from Canada of liquid capital in the country. Between 
about £1,528.000: an advance of £500,- October, 1922, and May, 1924, the 
“a from the Bank of England: a amount of currency was increased by 
wedish loan of £1,000,000. about 3,372,000 drachmas. Such infla- 
With the help of these advances and tion had the inevitable effect on prices. 
the steady remittances from emigrants, The index number. 1152 in January 
however. the drachma was held at its 1993 rose by leaps and lanilie tn uae 
par of about 19 cents until 1920. After 4999 in 1926. Business, stimulated by 
that it began a decline which grew more high prices, was able to use all the avail- 
i each year, approximately as abe funds on the market, and even drew 
one: some money out of the National De- 
cents fense Bonds. 
cents The government, therefore, to protect 
3 cents itself against having to pay all of these 
paris National Defense Bonds at maturity, as 
cents seemed to be the prospect in 1925, ar- 
cents bitrarily consolidated most of them into 
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Reserve Fund £150,000 


Through its world-wide connections 
and agencies the Bank is able to offer 
to its clients at home and abroad ex- 
ceptional facilities in foreign exchange 
and in the financing of every form of 
foreign trade, and also to provide up- 
to-date credit reports and information 
as to international business conditions. 
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ten-year bonds bearing 8 per cent. The 
balance of the bonds (not consolidated) 
are being paid off as they mature. About 
half of them have been consolidated. In 
addition to the 200,000,000 drachmas of 
National Defense Bonds, the floating 
debt includes 124,000,000 drachmas 
for various funds, and about 150,000,- 
000 drachmas of two-year warrants—a 
total of a little under 475,000,000 
drachmas. 

The funded debt is much more appal- 
ling. When it is added to the floating 
debt the total is somewhere around 30,- 
000,000,000 drachmas. Paying interest 
on this debt uses up over 34 per cent. 
of the government's income. Figured in 
gold drachmas, the increase in the debt 
since 1912, however, has not been as 
rapid as the growth in population, for 
the per capita debt in 1926 was only 
303 drachmas, while it was 381 drachmas 
in 1912. 

Thus the committee sketched the situa- 


tion. Its recommendations are in gen- 
eral terms. First and most important is 
the stabilization of the drachma, so that 
business men can make contracts with a 
stable measure of value. For effective 
stabilization, the government must con- 
trol the foreign exchange market. That 
means that a foreign credit must be ob- 
tained. 


BALANCING OF BUDGET 


At the same time, the budget must be 
balanced. On this point the committee 
went into some detail to show how with 
proper economies, reduction of the num- 
ber of civil servants, etc., expenditures 
could be cut at least 1,295,269,000 
drachmas a year. Most of the reduction 
is in the amount usually allotted to the 
war department. By laying a tax on 
agriculture (now untaxed), by stricter 
and more prompt collections of taxes, 
revenues can be increased 106,000,000 
drachmas. There should be little new 
taxation, said the committee, for the bur- 
den is already too heavy. The budget 
must be balanced by reduced expendi- 
tures, not increased revenues. If the 
changes suggested above are applied to 
the 1926-1927 budget, which provides 
for revenues of 7,800,000,000 drachmas 
and expenses of 8,600,000,000 drachmas, 
it will balance and show a surplus of 
over 500,000,000 drachmas. 

The floating debt must be further con- 
solidated, the foreign loans, of Greece 
must be funded, and the interest on the 
funded debt must be reduced, by arbi- 
tarily reducing the interest rate on the 
loans, if necessary. The committee be- 
lieves that such an action will not injure 
Greece's credit, for “the credit of Greece 
is founded on the faithful performance 
of promises and on the conviction which 
she can inspire that she will make a 
strenuous effort to straighten out her 
finances, and not on the payment of high 
interest rates.” 

But the financial problem is so en 
twined with the economic conditions of 
the country, that these measures will be 
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unavailing unless accompanied by peace, 
a stable government, security for capital, 
increased production, better communica- 
tions, a check on the movement from the 
farm to the cities, and hard work—both 
by public officials and private indi- 
viduals. 


BRANCH BANKING IN ENGLAND 


News that the Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins will absorb the Equitable Bank, 
by the exchange of stock, share for share, 
directs attention to a recent article on 
“Fifty Years of Banking Amalgama- 
tions” in the London Statist. The writer 
reviewed the history of the consolida- 
tion movement in England, which did 
not begin until 1880 when the joint stock 
banks were registered with limited li- 
ability. It has had the effect of opening 
numerous branches, the big banks pur- 
chasing branches instead of initiating 
them. 

Banking amalgamation, in England at 
least, differs from industrial amalgama- 
tion in its raison d'etre. Banks are not 
merged to suppress competition and ac- 
quire monopolistic powers. The purpose 
of bank mergers is to achieve the econo- 
mies of large scale operation by increas- 
ing the unit, and at the same time extend 
the area of operations. An illustration 
of the non-competitive character of the 
merging banks was the merger of the 
London County and Westminster Bank 
with Parr’s Bank in 1918. Out of the 
565 branches controlled by the two banks 
before they merged, only thirteen of them 
were competing branches. 

In 1918, the record year for bank con- 
solidations in England, five pre-eminent 
banks, which have now come to be 
known as the “Big Five” came to the 
front. Since 1918, the government has 
opposed further mergers, and the banks 
have been giving more of their attention 
to foreign banking. Furthermore, they 
have taken up the practice of buying con- 
trol in other banks, instead of merging 
them. The Statist lists the banks now 
owned in whole or in part by the “Big 
Five:” 
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Barclays: 
Union Bank of Manchester. 
British Linen Bank. 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas). 
Barclays Bank (France). 
Barclays Bank, S. A. I. 
Yorkshire Penny Bank. 
Lloyds: 
National Bank of Scotland. 
Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign 
Bank. 
British Italian Banking Corporation (with 
an auxiliary, Banco Italo-Brittanica). 
Bank of London and South America. 
Bank of British West Africa. 
National Bank of New Zealand. 
Yorkshire Penny Bank. 
Midland: 
Belfast Banking Company. 
Clydesdale Bank. 
North of Scotland Bank. 
Yorkshire Penny Bank. 
National Provincial: 
Coutts and Company. 
Grindlay and Company. 
Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign 
Bank. 
Bank of British West Africa. 
P. and O. Banking Corporation. 
Yorkshire Penny Bank. 
Westminster: 
Ulster Bank. 
Westminster Foreign Bank. 
Yorkshire Penny Bank. 


Outside of the “Big Five,” the accept: 
ing and discount houses, the investment 
and merchant bankers, and the purely 
savings banks, there are still seventeen 
banks in England and Wales, ten in Ire- 
land, and eight in Scotland. The Bank 
of England is no longer the largest and 


most powerful bank. It now ranks 
fourth, but the other banks still defer to 
it in matters of credit policy. 

The charge is made against these big 
banks, as it is made against branch banks 
in the United States, that they forget the 
small man. The Statist cites some figures 
intended to disprove this. They are not 
by any means conclusive. An analysis 
of the loans of the Westminster Bank to 
the farming community showed that 28 
per cent. of these loans were unsecured, 
and 13 per cent. only partially secured. 
More to the point are the figures from 
Lloyds Bank showing that 84 per cent. 
of the borrowers were classed as “per 
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sonal and professional, agriculture, and 
retail,” and that the average loan was 
a little over $3000. This 84 per cent. of 
the borrowers took 57 per cent. of the 
total amount of money loaned by the 
banks. 

But whether consolidation has been 
good for the small man or not, it is now 
finished. Chances of further amalgama- 
tions are remote. The government 
would not sanction them, and there is no 
need for them. The banking units in 
Britain are large enough for present 
needs. The next development in British 
banking, the Statist believes, will be in 
offering their customers credit insurance, 
and in the establishment of foreign 
branches. 


THE CENTRAL BANKERS’ CONFERENCES 


Messrs. Schacht, Rist, and Norman 
came to New York to confer with Gov- 
ernor Strong of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, during the second 
week of July, as mentioned in these 
columns last month. Several informal 
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luncheon conferences ensued. Eventual: 
ly, the party went to Washington, ac- 
companied by George L. Harrison, 
deputy governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and R. B. Warrent 
of the foreign department of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

There they met with D. R. Crissinger, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board; 
Ogden L. Mills, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury; Assistant Secretaries of the 
Treasury Carl T. Schuneman and Sey- 
mour Lowman; J. W. McIntosh, Comp: 
troller of the Currency; and Charles S. 
Hamlin, A. C. Miller, George R. James, 
and E. H. Cunningham, members of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

On the front page of the newspapers 
next day appeared the statement that 
they had discussed the return of France 
to the gold standard: in fact that this 
had been the chief purpose of the con- 
ference. 

As expected, a denial of this was 
promptly forthcoming from Governor 
Strong. Said he: “Yesterday was spent 
in Washington in order to make calls of 
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courtesy upon members of the Federal 
Reserve Board. . . . 

“There has not been and could be no 
discussion of any reparation question, nor 
of the stabilization of the French franc. 

“During the past week the time has 
been devoted mainly to exchange of 
views regarding financial and economic 
matters, the policies of the banks of issue 
and like subjects which are of concern 
to these institutions. These subjects 
naturally include the relationship of the 
respective rates of discount, the question 
of the so-called gold exchange standard, 
which has had so extensive a develop- 
ment since the war; the extensive ship- 
ments of gold, which necessarily affect 
the reserves of the banks of issue; the 
purchasing power of gold, and various 
proposals to promote closer co-operation. 

“Methods for dealing with these sub- 
jects are not capable of exact definition, 
but the friendliness and better under- 
standing resulting from these exchanges 
of views cannot fail to be helpful.” 


ANOTHER RESOLUTION AGAINST TARIFFS 


Notable among the accomplishments 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting at Stockholm June 27 to 
July 1 was a resolution affirming the 
“emphatic adhesion of the business 
world, to the declarations of the Geneva 
Con‘crence regarding tariff walls as pol- 
icies which are unduly hampering trade 


directly and indirectly. It especially as- 
sociates itself with this statement: 

“The conference declares that the 
time has come to put an end to increase 
in tariffs and move in the opposite direc- 
tion.” 

“Trade is not an end in itself. It is 
only the means to an end. General eco- 
nomic welfare is the goal. It is in such 
a sense and with a view to the welfare 
of all sections of the community in all 
countries that this congress desires its 
conclusions be interpreted.” 

The New York Times reports, also, 
that “The Check and Bills of Lading 
Committee rejected the League of Na- 
tions definition of a check as a bill of 
exchange drawn on a bank. 

“The committee approved draft regu- 
lations based on those of the Hague Con- 
ference in 1912, for the international 
regulation of bills of exchange, checks 
and other negotiable instruments. This 
would virtually create two great systems, 
one Anglo-American-Japanese and the 
other for the European Continent. 

“The American and British delega- 
tions agreed that it was impossible to 
recommend any change in existing 
American legislation making those who 
deliver a negotiable instrument to Ameri- 
can banks responsible for the authen- 
ticity of previous indorsements, thus in- 
suring the defeat of a movement by the 
German delegation to get the Interna- 
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tional Chamber to indorse their protest 
against the New York State laws.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


In spite of the low rates for short time 
money during the first half of the year, 
British banks were able to transfer 
enough of their funds to trade loans and 
profitable investments to maintain profits. 
The outlook for the last half of the year 
is less bright. 

The coal industry is still running at a 
loss, though the new French decree 
which makes a license necessary for the 
importation of coal and threatened to 
shut off British shipments has been mod- 
ified to allow the shipment of 2,800,000 
tons of British coal before August 31. 
The industry seems to be in for another 
season of overproduction. 

Railway profits for the first six months 
were considerably over 1926, which is 
not every significant. All industry was 
tied up by the general strike for a part 
of that period last year. Compared with 
1925, a more normal year, the increase 
in gross receipts was only £1,300,000. 

The steel mills have now worked off 
accumulated orders, and have had to re- 
duce their prices considerably to main- 
tain shipments. Prices are believed to 
have reached bottom, however, and there 
is some prospect of improvement. 

Foreign loans, which have been much 
in demand in London, and which have 
been offered in quantity, are hovering 
near the issue prices. Undoubtedly the 
drain of gold from London has been a 
factor in this. 
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Unemployment has increased again, 
from the 978,000 reported last month to 
1,004,600 at the end of June. 

Some industries, however, are still 
active—electrical equipment, motors, 
artificial silk, hosiery, chemicals, and the 
building trade. If building holds up, 
there will certainly be a revival in the 
iron and steel industry, with consequent 
beneficial results on coal consumption. 
There are more elements of hope in the 
British industrial situation than there 
have been for some years. 


GERMANY 


Between July 4th and 7th representa’ 
tives of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries and of the National Association of 
German Industries met in Berlin. Their 
object was to discuss ways and means of 
removing tariff barriers to trade. They 
agreed to urge their governments to take 
up the questions of the removal of im- 
port and export prohibition, the re- 
vision and simplification of customs 
classifications, and the improvement of 
commercial statistics. They said nothing 
about lowering tariffs. Perhaps it was 
just as well they didn’t. No attention 
would have been paid to it by the present 
German Government, even though it 
claims to be fully in accord with the de’ 
cisions of the Geneva Economic Confer’ 
ence on the reduction of tariffs. 

While the British-German conference 
was going on a bill was introduced in the 
Reichstag to prolong the tariff law of 
August, 1925, to January 1, 1930, and 
increasing the duty on sugar 50 per cent., 
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that on potatoes 100 per cent., and on 
pork 50 per cent. It was in the nature 
of a gesture of protection toward .the 
agricultural interests, and was speedily 
passed, thus destroying all chances of 
tariff reduction in the near future. 

The tariff on foreign capital, however, 
has been removed. It was in the form 
of a 10 per cent. tax on the interest paid 
on German loans floated abroad, and had 
pretty effectively checked the import of 
capital into Germany from December, 
1926, to June, 1927. But the short ex- 
perience without foreign capital revealed 
Germany's need for such capital. Its 
final culmination came in the raising of 
the rate of the Reichsbank in June. Im- 
mediately the tax was removed, negotia- 
tions for further loans were begun, and 
in a few weeks it was announced that a 
$15,000,000 loan of the City of Berlin 
would be offered in London, and the 
National City sold a $30,000,000 issue 
of bonds of the Central Bank for Agri- 
culture. 

Up to the middle of July, the money 
stringency continued at Berlin, and the 
Reichsbank had not appreciably in- 
creased its reserve of gold or foreign ex- 
change. Some fear was expressed that 
the rate might have to be raised again. 
Call money still rules at 7 to 8 per cent., 
and time loans are scarce at 8 to 9 per 
cent. Acceptances are on a 5¥% per cent. 
basis. 

Though May showed another import 
balance, bringing the total import bal- 
ance for the year to 1,513,000,000 marks, 
no despair was felt. Most of the im- 
ports were of raw materials or partly 
finished goods, and it is believed will in- 
evitably result in exports later. Mean- 
while, business in all lines except coal 
mining is very good in Germany, and 
unemployment shows a steady decrease. 
The number was only 486,000 on 
June 15. 

Recent floods in Saxony destroyed 
Property worth over 70,000.000 marks, 
and killed over 200 people. Though the 
distre:s of the injured sections is great, 
the work of reconstruction will probably 
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stimulate business in the other regions of 
Germany more than ever. 

The ministry of finance has appropri- 
ated 2,000,000 marks for temporary re- 
lief, and bankers in Dresden are col- 
lecting voluntary subscriptions, starting 
with 100,000,000 marks themselves. 


FRANCE 


Tariffs seem to be going the wrong 
way in France, too. On June 29th the 
temporary commercial agreement be- 
tween France and Germany expired, and 
the countries returned to the maximum 
tariff basis. Several conferences were 
held in the effort to extend the agree- 
ment, but the countries were unable to 
get together on terms. 

M. Poincare’s budget for 1928 shows 
estimated revenues of 42,160 682,651 
francs. and estimated exnenditures of 
41,527,952,171 francs, with a surplus of 
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632,730,480. The budget does not, 
however, present a true picture. It does 
not include certain revenues which have 
been specifically appropriated for the 
payment of the floating debt, nor does 
it include the contemplated payment on 
the debt. Nor does it include additional 
appropriations for increased pay of state 
employes recently voted. M. Poincare 
realizes also, as he mentioned in his 
budget speech, that tax receipts are more 
likely to decline than increase. 

May tax collections were very high. 
One might have expected that the busi- 
ness depression would by this time begin 
to affect the amount of taxes paid, inas- 
much as the great increase in tax re- 
ceipts came with the feverish business of 
the 1926 inflation episode. It is almost 
certain that this decline of b.‘ness must 
sooner or later have its eff2:i on govern’ 
ment receipts. 

Steel production in May indicated a 
possible revival of business activity at 
712,000 tons compared with 680,000 
tons in April, and only a little under the 
December, 1926, high of 741,000 tons. 


Unemployment, too, is still decreasing, 
the number receiving state aid standing 
at 23,710 at the beginning of July. 

Terms of the new 10,000,000,000 
franc consolidation loan mentioned in 
these columns in July have been an- 
nounced. The bonds run for fifty years, 
carry a 6 per cent. coupon, are redeem- 
able at par in equal annual instalments to 
extinguish the entire debt by maturity. 
They were offered for subscription be- 
tween June 27 and July 23, at 92. 

If this loan is a success, the next 
refunding of the French Government 
will probably be the 8 per cent. gold loan 
issued in the United States in 1920 and 
maturing in 1945. The French Legisla- 
ture has authorized the government to 
proceed with this consolidation when- 
ever it deems it wise. 

A year ago, when every expedient 
was being tried in France to stop the de- 
cline of the franc, Marshal Joffre sug- 
gested that patriotic Frenchmen con- 
tribute as many French bonds as they 
could spare, to be cremated. The sug- 
gestion was enthusiastically received, and 
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contributions were heavy for a few 
months. Lately nothing has been heard 
of it until, on July 11, an item appeared 
in the newspapers telling of the solemn 
ceremonies which accompanied the burn- 
ing of the amount of bonds collected 
during the first years—19,000,000 francs. 
Unfortunately, this is hardly a drop in 
the bucket compared to the total French 
internal debt. 


ITALY 


Continued protests from business in- 
terests against the revaluation of the lire 
have evidently had their effect. Mus- 
solini’s government has gradually changed 
its policy. First Finance Minister Volpi 
announced that the lire would be stabil- 
ized at about 5 cents until October, when 
the whole question of stabilization or re- 
valuation would be considered again, and 
the policy outlined. 

He went further on June 30. He said, 
“I promised to look the situation over in 
October. I can announce right away that 
nothing will happen in October. The 
lire will remain at its present level for 
a very long time.” 

Final announcement of | stabilization 
came from Mussolini himself. On July 
9 he announced to representatives of 
Italian industries that “Exchange will be 
firmly maintained at 90 to the pound 
sterling. On this point the government 
admits neither discussion or doubt. The 
producers today have stability of cur- 
rency as a sure basis for their forecasts 
and their work. 

Even on this basis, said Signor Benni, 
president of the Fascist Confederation of 
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Italian Industries in addressing a 
gathering of industrialists, nobody in 
business must exepct to make any profits 
in Italy this year. The most that can be 
expected is to break even and so re- 
organize businesses that next year will 
find them able to meet foreign competi- 
tion. 

Interest rates were reduced by the 
four private banks in June by about 1 
per cent. Formerly they have ranged 
from 8 to 9 per cent. 


BELGIUM 


Satisfactory business has been enjoyed 
in Belgium since the first of the year. It 
still continues. Exports for the first four 
months of 1925 were 65 per cent. of im- 
ports. In the same period last year they 
were only 50 per cent. of imports. 

Stabilization of exchange with the 
creation of the belga has brought with 
it price stability. Business failures are 
almost 30 per cent. lower than in 1926, 
and car loadings show a steady increase. 
There is practically no unemployment— 
only 2 per cent. of the total number of 
workers are idle. 

In common with all the European 
countries coal trade in Belgium is slow. 
Iron and steel finds little demand, in spite 
of price reductions. Textiles, leather, 
and automotive industries, however, are 
enioying good business. 

The National Bank is in a strong posi’ 
tion with ample and increasing reserves 
of gold and foreign exchange. Money is 
plentiful and cheap. Call money can be 
had at 1% per cent., discounts at 4V/, 
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per cent., stock exchange funds at 82 
per cent., and commercial loans at 6Y2 
per cent. 

SPAIN 


To further encourage home produc- 
tion (which seems to be the present chief 
concern of the Spanish Government) the 
King has purchased for government use, 
100 automobiles made by the newly es- 
tablished Apta Company. 

A recent degree gives certain tax 
exemptions to Spanish companies or com- 
panies employing a proportion of 
Spanish materials. Another exempts 
from the license tax, owners of Spanish- 
built cars not exceeding 25.000 pesetas in 
in value. The tax on the average Ameri- 
can car is about $100. In spite of which, 
7300 cars are imported into Spain every 
year to the 2000 produced there. 

Pursuing still another line, the Spanish 
Government has loaned 100,000,000 
pesetas to the Argentine Government, 
with the provision that the bulk of the 
loan will be used for the construction of 
battleships in Spain. Colombia, Para- 
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guay and Santo Domingo promptly ap- 
plied for loans, and it was said that Cuba 
would be the next applicant. No an- 
nouncement, however has been made of 
further loans to Latin America. There 
was a considerable political as well as 
business element in the advance to Ar- 
gentina. 
SWEDEN 


Flotation of a 50,000,000 crown loan 
in London at 42 per cent. in May still 
further stabilized and eased the finan- 
cial situation in Sweden. Following this 
and the reduction of the rate of the Riks- 
bank on April 22, the Swedish savings 
banks lowered their rate of interest on 
savings deposits from 4/2 per cent. to 4 
per cent. It is expected that this will be 
followed by reductions in the rates of 
commercial banks. 

Business is picking up. Several in- 
dustrial loans have been floated recently. 


FINLAND 


Arrangements have been completed 
for the merger of the Sodra Finlands 
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Bank with the Aktiebolaget Union- 
banken, though the date of the merger 
has not yet been set. The Sodra Fin- 
lands Bank is comparatively young—it 
was organized in 1917—but has been 
very successful. Its capital is about 16,- 
000,000 Finnish marks, and its surplus 
around 5,000,000 Finnish marks. The 
Aktiebolaget Unionbanken has a capital 
of 100,000,000 Finnish marks and sur- 
plus of 30,000,000 Finnish marks. There 
will be no increase in capital in connec- 
tion with this merger. 


POLAND 


A partial agreement has been reached 
on the loan to Poland which has been 
under negotiation for so long. The 
Bankers Trust Company, the Chase Se- 
curity Company, and Blair & Company, 
Inc., all of New York, agreed to place 
$15,000,000 to the credit of Poiand im- 
mediately. This was announced the first 
week in July. 

The money will be used to stabilize the 
zloty, and will be followed by the long 
term loan of $60,000,000 in the fall. The 
present advance is simply a six months 
credit. It was agreed upon because, ac- 
cording to the bankers “Poland wishes 
to wait to market the bond issue until the 
market is more favorable.” 


ESTONIA 


Two of the measures recommended by 
the League of Nations for the stabiliza- 
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tion of the finances of Estonia (sum- 
marized in these columns in March) have 
been carried out. A new monetary unit, 
the kroon, has been established. It con- 
tains 100/248 grammes of pure gold, 
and is divided into 100 cents, each of 
them equal in value to one of the present 


‘Eesti marks. Second, Estonia has floated 


a foreign loan which netted the Bank of 
Estonia £1,350,000 in reserve of foreign 
currencies. The loan, which was secured 
by the pledge of the excise duties on to- 
bacco, beer, and matches, was offered in 
both London and New York, under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, who 
will appoint the trustee for the loan. 

A part of the loan will be used for 
the establishment of a mortgage institute, 
to take over the long time loans of the 
Bank of Estonia—another of the recom- 
mendations of the League of Nations ad- 
visers. 

The complete execution of the plan 
may be expected soon, for the loan agree- 
ment specifies that legislation for the re- 
form of the bank of issue, the transfer 
to that bank of the state bank notes, and 
a currency law will be passed within 
three months after the agreement for the 
flotation of the loan. 


AUSTRIA 


The activity of the textile industry in 
Austria has proved the necessary stimu 
lus to improved business. The improve 
ment is reflected in a decline in the re 
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143 Branches at all important business 
centres in Finland 


Reserve Fund and Profits Fmk. 
Total Assets (31/12'26) Fmk. - 


All descriptions of banking business transacted 
Telegraphic address: KANSALLISPANKKI 


150,000,000 
135,000,000 
2,337 ,000,000. 











scrve of the National Bank of Austria 
from 58.4 per cent. in December, 1926, 
to 50.7 per cent. on June 7, and an in- 
crease in the note circulation. The 
greater activity is also shown in the price 
index, which has advanced from 133 in 
March to 137 in May and 142 in June. 
A considerable part of this increase is 
due to the advancing price of cotton and 
foodstuffs. Industrial articles have re- 
mained stable in price, so far. 


JAPAN 


In the Japanese financial crisis in April 
the Fifteenth Bank, where the accounts 
of most of the members of the upper 
house of Japan are kept, was forced to 
close. It was in much the same position 


as the Bank of Taiwan. The latter 
loaned heavily to Suzuki and Company, 
and Suzuki’s failure pulled down the 
bank. Similarly, the Fifteenth Bank 
loaned more than it should have to the 
— Dockyard Company which 
failed. 


The Kawasaki Dockyard made enor- 
mous profits during the war boom, but 
paid them all out in dividends. It built 
up no reserves. During the last several 
years, most of them showing losses, it 
has continued to pay 10 per cent. divi- 
dends. Industrialists are inclined to feel 
that its failure is deserved by such bad 
financial policy. 

The Kawasaki Dockyard owes 70,000,- 
000 yen to the Fifteenth Bank. If the 
Fifteenth Bank is to re-open, 30,000,000 
of these must be paid off. The dock- 
yard, therefore, has applied to the gov- 
ernment for an advance of 30,000,000 
yen. There was a disposition on the 
part of the cabinet to grant the loan, but 
it was blocked by public criticism of a 
scheme to use the taxes collected from 
firms which have been well managed to 
resuscitate a firm so mismanaged as the 
Kawasaki. 

As an alternative, it was suggested 
that the government purchase from the 
Kawasaki for 30,000,000 yen its ship- 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET. LONDON, E.C.3. 


New York Correspondent : 


Capital Authorized. j a 
Capital Paid-up 
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BANKERS: —Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
China, Port Lous, Mauritius and Dutch East Indies 
The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and conducts every description 


of Banking in with the Fast. 





Fixed Demosit rates will be quoted upon application. 
On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per aunum on daily balances, provide: interest for 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager 


the half year amountsio £1. 


building plant. But this department has 
the largest debts and the poorest pros- 
pects of any part of Kawasaki. 

The fact that almost all the peers are 
depositors in the Fifteenth Bank com- 
plicates matters. Otherwise the bank and 
dockyard company would be left to 
struggle out of the morass of debts as 
best they can. But to do so as matters 
stand will be to alienate the entire 
upper house and make the position of 
the present cabinet precarious. The day 
of reckoning has been put off for a while 
by simply postponing a decision. 


BANK OF (MONTREAL 
. « : £3,000.000 
° a ea £1.050,000 


ee ad . 1,512,884 





MEXICO 


A new bank, the Industrial Transport 
Bank, has been opened in Mexico City. 
It is to operate in conjunction with the 
Co-operative on Combustibles and Lubri- 
cants, an organization headed by ex- 
President Obregon for the purpose of de- 
creasing the price of gasoline in Mexico. 
By this it is supposed that the bank will 
receive deposits from the public and will 
make most of its loans to the Co-opera- 
tive on Combustibles. Hardly sound 
banking. 


THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


HE first half of 1927 has been 
marked by improved conditions 


throughout the country. Turning 
into the second half of the year the out- 
look is generally satisfactory for main- 
tained or increased business, particularly 
if the satisfactory crop prospects are 
borne out. There is some unevenness in 
trade and indications that keen compe- 
tition is affecting profits in some indus- 
tries, while the changing trends in retail 
business continue in evidence. However. 
there are not in Canada indications of 
major factors indicating change such as 
are being noted in the United States, 
where consuming power in some sections, 
as in the South, appears to have been 
materially affected. Canada’s wave of 
prosperity has been of much shorter 
duration than it has been in the United 
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States and, based on the agricultural in 
dustry, the pulp and paper industry and 
the development of natural resources, 
promises to continue, although it must 
be expected that financial and industrial 
changes in the United States will have 
some reflection in this country, particu 
larly in regard to money supply. invest- 
ment returns and the stock markets. 

A new high record for the dollar value 
of business in Canada, indicated by the 
debits of the chartered banks, is one in 
dication of the prevailing prosperity. The 
monthly figure has made a record for any 
season, with one exception, since the 
records were first compiled in 1924. That 
such a record has been made at a time 
of the year when business usually shows 
a decline. attracts particular attention. 
Other indicators reflecting this same con- 
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dition of business prosperity are car- 
loadings, employment, building and con- 
struction actiivties, pulp and paper pro- 
duction, export and import trade, bank 
deposits, iron and steel production, etc. 
Altogether business developments during 
the first half of 1927 have indicated in- 
creasing activity to what marks probably 
the high level in Canadian history. 


NOT ALL INDUSTRIES AFFECTED 


The improvement referred to has not 
been experienced by all industries. There 
is no marked change in the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions affecting the boot and 
shoe and the woolen industries. The 
flour milling industry as a whole has 
not operated during the last few months 
at more than 75 per cent. of capacity 
and, as the foreign markets are not tak- 
ing the usual quantities of Canadian 
flour, little, if any, improvement can be 
looked for during the current season. 
Western mills have been relatively the 
more fortunate with substantial orders 
from the Orient. 

Commercial failures are about the 
same in number as a year ago, with some 
increase in the liabilities involved. These 
failures are for the most part a reflection 
of declining commodity prices—which 
favor industries with big production— 
and the development of the chain store 
and mail order business. The automo- 
bile is also proving a factor in retail 
trade to the advantage of the larger cen- 
ters at the expense of the country general 
store. The increased use of electric 
lights is also mentioned as a factor with 


the automobile in drawing trade from 
the old four-corners stores to the com- 
mercial centers. 

The midsummer crop outlook is in 
most respects highly satisfactory. A late 
spring retarded early operations on the 
land, and this particularly affected wheat 
seeding in Western Canada. However 
extensive rains had the effect of storing 
up an unusual amoun: of moisture and 
good growing weather has made up for 
much of the earlier delay, while larger 
seeding of coarse grains has helped to 
maintain the acreage. There is some 
danger of damage by early frost before 
the harvest, but there has been little 
damage from blights or insects and a 
continuance of favorable growing and 
ripening weather may see the largest 
grain harvest in the history of the coun- 
try. Conditions in all Eastern provinces 
are generally satisfactory. 


CONSTRUCTION SATISFACTORY 


Construction in Canada for the first 
half of the year maintains the record 
volume in dollar value established here 
in 1926. This has been accomplished by 
more projects in more localities, which is 
regarded as better for the industry at 
large. More contractors are busy, more 
men employed, and materials orders 
more widely spread. Contracts awarded 
during the half year were valued at over 
$190,000,000. Proposed work for the 
same period is greatly in excess of last 
year, indicating a good volume of work 
still to be undertaken. In this respect 
the figures are $285,000,000 for 1927 
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compared with $304,000,000 at this time 
last year. 

The Canadian stock markets suffered 
a midsummer break which was followed 
by a gradual recovery on a small volume 
of buying. The adjustment is regarded 
as a technical one rather than as an in- 
dication of any change in business con- 
ditions or prospects. During the last 
few years speculation has been very 
popular on the Canadian markets, and 
the public participation is on a big scale. 
Such a situation was bound to develop 
weakness and in the financial community 
the shake-up is regarded as having re- 
stored a more healthy situation by put- 
ting stocks into stronger hands. It is 
expected that in the future the market 
will become more selective as reflecting 
the earning power of various industries. 
There is plenty of money available, and 
with good business prospects there is no 
indication of the commencement of a 
downward trend in security values. 


The marking of Canada’s sixtieth an- 
niversary this year has been made the 
occasion for the presentation of many 
statistics indicating the country’s great 
expansion during that period. Foreign 
trade has become twenty times greater 
in the-sixty years; manufactured prod- 
ucts twenty times as valuable; the wheat 
crop sixteen to twenty times as large, 
and the proportion of increase in other 
agricultural products even greater. Min: 
ing products now have a value of $220, 
000,000 and foreign trade amounts to 
$2,300,000,000 a year. Western Can- 
ada, practically unsettled at Confedera- 
tion, has produced grain crops in recent 
years worth as high as $500,000,000, as 
a portion of field crops for all Canada 
valued at more than $1,150,000,000. 
Revenue from all industries is now ap- 
proaching a total of $6,000,000,000 a 
year. 


DEBITS AND CLEARINGS 


The dollar value of business in Can- 
ada, as reflected by the aggregate of 
checks debited to accounts at clearing 
house centers, was greater in May than 
in any other month, since the record of 
bank debits was first compiled in Janu- 
ary, 1924, with one exception. This re- 
sult was attained in spite of the fact that 
debits in May are normally only slightly 
greater than the monthly average for the 
year, while the October, November, and 
December totals usually range from 16 
per cent. to 22 per cent. above average. 

The total debits in May, as reported 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association, were 
$2,986,200,000, compared with $2,415, 
300,000 in the same month last year, an 
increase of $571,000,000 or 23.5 per 
cent. The advances over the same month 
in 1924 and 1925 were 30.4 per cent. 
and 30.7 per cent. respectively. 

Bank clearings in May were $1,716, 
975,000, compared with $1,465,200,000 
in May, 1926. The increase over May 
last year was 17 per cent. while the in 
crease over April, after correction for 
seasonal variation, was 0.8 per cent. 
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The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 


Che Bank of the Philippine Jalands 


Capital fully paid-up . (Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 
Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoi.o, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 


2,250,000 = ($1,125,000) 
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J. M. Browne ....Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
D. Garcia Cashier 
S. Freixas Chief Accountant 
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TB. BAVTOR WOE ..ccccecccccssemcee Manager Cebu Branch 
(i. 2 ea Manager Zamboanga Branch 
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INTERNATIONAL 


REDIT of $30,000,000 has been 
placed at the disposal of the Gold- 
diskontbank of Germany by a group 

of New York banks headed by the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank, Inc. The credit, 
which was arranged during the recent visit 
of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank, New York, will run for an ini- 
tial period of a year and be renewable after 
that time. 

Announcement of the transaction was made 
in the following statement authorized by the 
Reichsbank: 

“Referring to the reports of credit arrange- 
ments made by the Golddiskontbank, it is 
stated that the Golddiskontbank had in pre- 
vious years made arrangements to have credits 
at its disposal in New York, since it did not 
consider it proper to be entirely dependent 
upon the Reichsbank. At the time of the 
visit of the president of the Reichsbank, Dr. 
Schacht, in New York, a renewal of these ar- 
rangements was suggested and accepted by 
the Golddiskontbank. 

“Accordingly, a credit of $30,000,000 has 
been arranged for the Golddiskontbank to 
run for an initial period of a year, in form 
similar to the previous credits. The credit is 
placed at the Golddiskontbank’s disposal by 


BANKING NOTES 


a group of banks headed by International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, Inc., as was the case with the 
previous arrangements, and the possibility of 
a continuation of the credit beyond the orig- 
inal term has been provided for. 

“It is impossible to say whether and in what 
degree the credit will be utilized. Previous 
credits held at the disposal of the Golddis- 
kontbank were only used to a small extent 
immediately after being placed at the Gold- 
diskontbank’s disposal and have not been in 
use since. 


REPORT of the directors of the Kansallis- 
Osake-Pankke, Helsingfors, Finland, for the 
year ended December 31, 1926, showed profit 
for the year of Fmk. 39,321,372, to which 
has been added Fmk. 4,125,182, brought for- 
ward from the previous year, making a total 
of Fmk. 43,446,554 to be disposed of as 
follows: 


Fmk. 
To dividend of 18 per cent. on the . 
capital of Fmk. 150,000,000. . . .2'7,000,000 
To transfer to special reserve fund 10,000,000 
To grant to Turku Finnish Uni- 


re re 1,000,000 
To balance carried forward to next 
CEES 6 whe wet caccanwe enue 5,446,554 
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Paid up capital of the bank is Fmk. 150,- 
000,000, reserve fund Fmk. 119,854,795, de- 


posits and current accounts Pmk. 1,861,437,- 
574, and total resources Fmk. 2,337,197,314. 


THE directors of Lloyds Bank Limited, Lon- 
don, have declared an interim dividend for 
the half-year ended June 30, payable, less 
income tax, after July 30, of 1/8d on each 
“A” share. This is at the rate of 16 2/3 per 
cent. per annum. Interim dividend of 6d on 
each “B” share, or at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, has also been declared. This dis- 
tiibution is the same as that of a year ago. 

The directors of the bank have also an 
nounced the appointment of W. G. Johns, 
D. S. O., formerly assistant general manager, 
as general manager (administration). 


STATEMENT of the American Colonial Bank 
of Porto Rico, as of April 30, 1927, shows 
paid up capital of $1,500,000, surplus of 
$1,000,000, undivided profits of $145,897, 
deposits of $11,633,206 and total resources of 
$14,520,318. 

The bank's head office is at San Juan, with 
branches at Arecibo, Ponce, Mayaguez, San- 
turce, Caguas and Bayamon. William Schall 
of New York is president of the institution. 


THE Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, in its 
statement of May 31, 1927, shows paid up 
capital of $28,844,510, reserve fund of $28,- 
844,510, undivided profits of $1,409,674, de- 
posits of $621,107,725 and total resources of 
$780,032,735. 

The bank has 873 branches, of which 759 
are in Canada and Newfoundland. 


THE directors of Westminster Bank Limited, 
London, have declared an interim dividend 
for the half year ended June 30 of 10 per 
cent on the £20 shares and the maximum of 
614 per cent. on the £1 shares. 

Paid up capital of the bank, as of June 
30, is £9,320,157, reserve is the same amount, 
current accounts £272,068,407 and total re- 
sources £301,551,118. 

Colonel the Hon. Sidney Cornwallis Peel, 
D. S. O., has been appointed a director of the 
institution. 


STATEMENT of the National Bank of New 
Zealand, Limited, London, for the year ended 
March 31, showed net profit, after paying a 
bonus of £15,000 to the staff, providing for 
bad and doubtful debts and including £173, 
043 brought forward from the previous year, 
of £485,319. The interim dividend at the 
rate of 12 per cent. per annum, paid in Jan- 
uary, absorbed £120,000; the sum of £20,000 
has been placed to premises account, leaving 
available for distribution £345,319. This has 
been allocated as follows: 


To payment of dividend at the rate of 
t2 per cent. per annum for the 
half-year ended March 31 ...... 120,000 
To payment of a bonus of 2 per cent. 40,000 
To pension and gratuity funds 
To balance carried forward 


Agencies have been opened at Addington 
and Maungaturoto Railhead and the agency 
at Netherton has been closed. 

Capital of the bank is £2,000,000, reserve 
is the same amount, current accounts £11,’ 
283,316 and total resources £18,701,308. 


NET profits of the P. & O. Banking Corpora- 
tion, London, for the year ended March 31, 
1927, were £125,947, after providing for 
taxation, bad and doubtful debts and valuing 
investments at or below market prices. To 
this has been added £19,042 brought forward 
from the previous year, making a total of 
£144,989. 

Of this the directors have placed to the 
contingency reserve the sum of £20,000 and 
out of the balance propose to pay a dividend 
of 5 per cent., less income tax. This will 
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absorb £105,609, leaving £19,380 to be car- 
ried forward to the next account. 

The bank’s paid up capital is £2,594,160, 
reserve fund of £180,000, current accounts of 
£8,627,482 and total resources of £16, 
944,442. 


THE Bank of Adelaide, South Australia, re- 
ported net profits for the year ended March 
28, 1927, of £104,644, after making pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts. To this 
has been added £24,974 brought forward from 
the previous year, making a total of £129,- 
618, to be disposed of as follows: 


£ 


To interim dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum, paid Novem- 
ber last 

To final dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum for the half- 
year ended March 28 

To dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum on the instalments paid 
on new shares from the dates on 
which such amounts were payable 
calculated to March 28 

To carry forward to next account... .39,827 


Paid up capital of the bank is £1,000,000, 
reserve fund £850,000, deposits £6,463,478 
and total resources £8,926,355. 


THe Allahabad Bank, Limited, Calcutta, an 
affiliation of the P. & O. Banking Corpora- 
tion, showed net profits for the period ended 
March 31, 1927, of Rs. 9,15,393, after 
making allowance for taxation, depreciation 
and bad and doubtful debts and adding the 
balance from the former account. Out of this 
has been paid a dividend and bonus on the 
ordinary shares and dividend on preference 
shares at the rates of 18 and 16 per cent., 
per annum respectively, for the half year 
ended September 30, 1926. This absorbed 
Rs. 2,29,500, leaving a balance of Rs. 6,85,- 
893. This has been disposed of as follows: 


Rs. 
To payment of a dividend on prefer- 
ence shares for the six months end- 
ed March 31 at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum 
To payment of a dividend on the 
ordinary shares for the six months 
ended March 31 at the rate of 12 
DEF CONE. HET ARAM 2c iccvcces 1,23,000 
To payment of a bonus on the 
ordinary shares at the rate of 6 
per cent. per annum for the six 
months ended March 31 
To carry forward to next account. .4,56,393 


45,000 


Capital of the bank is Rs. 35,50,000, re- 
serve fund Rs. 44,50,000, deposits Rs. 10,- 
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06,12,471 and total resources Rs. 11,18,- 


13,553. 


AN increase of £27,000 pounds in deposits 
has been made by the Midland Bank Limited, 
London, during the last year, according to 
the bank’s statement of June 30, 1927, in 
comparison to that of a year previous. De- 
posits as of the last statement are £376,528,- 
502, compared with £349,460,874 in 1926. 
Total resources have increased from £408,- 
138,849 to £433,902,629, while paid up capi- 
tal and reserve have remained the same, each 
being £12,665,798. 

Advances have risen by about £11,000,000, 
but owing to the increase in deposits their 
ratio to the latter has fallen from 56.9 to 
55.7 per cent. Cash is £3,500,000 lower 
and the ratio to deposits has fallen 2 per 


cent. to 13 per cent. In common with other 
banks the Midland has increased the amount 
employed in the short loan market but, unlike 
them, has increased its investments and its 
bills. e increase in investments is over 


£3,500,000 and in bills over £9,000,000. 


In the May issue of THE BANKERS MaGa- 
ZINE on page 737 there appeared an item 
giving figures which were stated to be from 
the profit and loss account and the balance 
sheet of the Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging, 
Rotterdam. The figures given in this item 
were those of the Nationale Bankvereeniging, 
an afhliation of the other institution. 

The balance sheet of the Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging as of December 31, 1926, 
shows capital of fl. 50,000,000, reserve fund 
of fl. 20,000,000, current accounts of fl. 122, 
198,836 and total resources of £1.261,505,868. 








BANCO ALEMAN-ANTIOQUENO 


MEDELLIN, Colombia, S. A. 
Established 1912 
Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1926: 
Capital Fully PaidIn . ° 
Reserves and Undivided Profits $1,053,500 


$2,000,000 


Branches: Armenia (Caldas), Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, 
Cali, Honda; Bremen (Germany). 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


Deposits . ‘ 
Total Resources 


$10,462,800 
$18,981,loo 





























BANKERS INVITED 








FOREIGN BANKS ARE INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 


Ov close contact with the commercial activities with five 
Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 


S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 
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ENGLISH BANK MERGER PROPOSED 


Bank of Halifax, by the Bank of 

Liverpool and Martins Limited, 
Liverpool, has been approved by the di- 
rectors of both institutions and meetings 
of the stockholders of the two banks have 
been called to ratify the consolidation. 
This will be the first consolidation be- 
tween two English banks since 1924. 

The Equitable Bank, which the Bank 
of Liverpool and Martins proposes to 
acquire on the basis of an exchange of 
shares, was originally connected with 
the Halifax Building Society and in 1900 
was established as the Halifax Equitable 
Bank, the name being changed to the 
present title in 1913. It has twenty- 
four branches throughout the country in 
addition to connections in Halifax and 
Bradford. Its paid-up capital is £100,- 
000 in shares of £1, £2 and £4 nominal 
capital, all having £1 paid thereon. For 
each share, the holder will receive one 
fully paid £1 share in the Bank of Liver- 
peol and Martins, with an additional 
cash payment of 15s. per share. 

For the purpose the Bank of Liverpool 
and Martins will increase its capital by 
500,000 new shares of £1 each, the bal- 
ance of 400,000 shares remaining after 
the allotment to Equitable shareholders 
being left in reserve. 

Reserve of the Equitable is £150,000 


A PROPOSAL to absorb Equitable 


and deposits are more than £1,500,000. 
The Equitable deposits, added to those 
of the absorbing bank, will bring the de- 
posits of the resulting institution up to 
more than £61,000,000. 

The Bank of Liverpool and Martins 
is the sixth bank in size in Great Britain. 
It has three offices in London and 390 
branches throughout the country. Its 
paid up capital is £2,348,890 and reserve 
fund is £2,000,000. 

The bank was founded in 1831 as the 
Bank uf Liverpool, the “and Martins” 
having been added in 1918 as the result 
of the taking over of Martins, one of the 
oldest banks of the country. 

The history of the bank for the first 
fifty years of its existence was one of 
steady progress, not checked by financial 
panics in 1847, 1857 and 1866. 

In 1883 the bank began a period of 
vigorous expansion. Heywood’s bank 
was taken over in that year, as was 
Messrs. Wakefield, Crewdson & Co. 
Absorptions have followed and new of- 
fices established until at the present time 
the bank has over 400 branches. 

At the present time plans are under- 
way for the erection of a new head of- 
fice in Liverpool, to give sufficient room 
for the bank’s expanding requirements. 

R. M. Holland-Martin, C. B., is 
chairman of the board of directors and 
A. F. Shawyer, general manager. 
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FIRST NATIONAL OF DETROIT COMPLETES 
PLANS FOR GARAGE ADDITION 


new twenty-five-story addition to 

the First National Bank of Detroit, 
which addition will include a garage for 
800 cars to enable the bank’s patrons to 
park their cars therein while transacting 
their banking business. Contracts are 
now being let for the construction. 


Pir have been completed for a 


with entrances on all of the three streets. 

It will make it possible for customers 
and tenants of the bank building to 
drive into the garage, leave their cars 
with attendants and pass directly into the 
bank’s business quarters. 

Nine floors of the building will con- 
tain the garage, which’ will be of the 


First National Bank in Detroit, Mich., as it will look after the new twenty-five 
story addition is completed. 


The plan, which is a new service for 
banks, was announced early this spring 
and was described in the March, 1927, 
issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


An addition to the bank’s present 
building on Cadillac Square will increase 
the frontage on that street to 247 feet 
and give frontages of 66 feet on Bates 
street and 143 feet on Congress street, 
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ramp type. The First National Com- 
pany of Detroit, the investment division 
of the group, will have its executive of- 
fices on the second floor and its general 
offices on the fourth floor of the Cadillac 
Square section, while the Central Sav 
ings Bank will continue to occupy the 
entire ground floor and basement, as well 
as similar space in the addition. 
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THE ANNUAL A.I1.B. CONVENTION 
AT DETROIT 


seeing tour of Detroit. It ended 

with a grand farewell ball. In be- 
tween were all the essentials of a well 
planned convention—and some extras. It 
was the twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the American Institute of Banking. 
The general or business sessions and the 
departmental conferences (the real work 
of any convention) were pleasantly in- 
terspersed with numerous entertainment 
features—three dances, a theater party 
for the women, a smoker for the men, a 


[= convention began with a sight- 


P. R. WILLIAMS 


Of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, 
and new president of the Institute. 


sail to Bob-Lo Island and back, a visit 
to Detroit's factories. Not properly in- 
cluded in either work or amusement, but 
of a rather hybrid nature were the de- 
bate. the public speaking contest, and the 


political caucuses. To top all this, Miss 


Dell Veneable of Little Rock, Ark., and 
William E. Pease of New Britain, Conn., 
who met at the Dallas convention last 
year, announced that they were married 


Frank M. Totton 


Assistant cashier Chase National Bank 
of New York and vice-president the 
a Ss 


during the convention. All these events 
fitted into the week allowed for the con- 
vention without any crowding, hurry or 
bustle. 

Most of the 2000 bank clerks and 
clerkettes who are enough interested in 
banking to attend the convention arrived 
on Monday, July 11. They started 
right off on an automobile tour of the 
city. The executive committee was not 
so lucky. They had to hold a brief meet- 
ing first. But they made up the time 
lost by “taking the air” later, and seeing 
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Detroit from airplanes instead of from 
buses. After dinner there was a theater 
party for the women, a smoker for the 
men, and at 11 p. m., the annual get- 
together and dance. 

Next day the real work began. The 
departmental conferences comprise the 
greater part of the A. I. B. conventions, 
for there the delegates get a chance to 
exchange experiences to mutual advan- 
tage. Of course, a few general sessions 
are held, to observe the usual formal- 
ities: the greetings from Hon. John W. 
Smith, mayor of Detroit; the response 
by P. R. Williams, vice-president of the 
institute; the president’s address; the 
reading of communications; the greetings 


Horace W. RUNKLE 


Member of the trust department the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles and winner of the $500 
prize in the national oratorical con- 
test of the A. I. B., held at Detroit 


during the convention. 


from the parent A. B. A.; the various 
reports; the appointment of committees; 
etc. At the first general session, how- 
ever, there was but one address, and that 
of the most general sort. It was, how- 


ever, peculiarly appropriate for such a 
gathering. The A. I. B. is composed of 
ambitious bank clerks who want to edu- 
cate themselves and be worthy of ad- 
vancement. They were intensely and 


James A. BACIGALUPI 


President the Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco, and a feature speaker at 
the A. I. B. convention. 


personally interested, therefore, in the 
remarks of James A. Bacigalupi, presi 
dent of the Bank of Italy National Trust 
and Savings Association, San Francisco, 
Calif., on “Building a Career.” 


BACIGALUPI ON “BUILDING A CAREER” 


“As I view it,” said Mr. Bacigalupi, 
“the essentials in the building of a suc 
cessful banking career are very much the 
same as those involved in the attainment 
of success in any other walk of life. . . . 

“The broad base upon which every 
successful career must rest is a compre 
hensive and unprejudiced view of our 
status and of our obligations as members 
of human society. 

“Success in any average career does 
not depend alone upon one’s own in: 
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ternal preparation and individual at- 
tainments, but very largely upon the de- 
gree in which he or she is successful in 
inviting and commanding the approba- 
tion, the confidence and the co-operation 


© marceau 
Dr. STEPHEN I. MILLER 


Educational director of the A. I. B. 


of his or her fellows in his or her efforts 
to forge to the top. In other words, I 
do not believe that any average man or 
woman has ever attained the pinnacle of 
success without the pleasure and assist- 
ance of his or her associates, or whose 
frame of mind has been “What can I get,” 
to the exclusion of “What can I give.’... 

“The greedy farmer who pursues his 
vocation with the thought of taking 
everything out of the ground and put- 
ting nothing back into it is, without ex- 
ception, in the long run, the unsuccess- 
ful member of his calling; whereas, the 
agriculturalist who approaches his task 
with the spirit of ‘giving’ back at least a 
part of the soil’s product, rather than of 
‘getting’ and ‘hogging’ it all, finds him- 
self steadily progressing and eminently 
successful. 

“Unron this brcad foundation—accord- 


ing to my old fashioned philosophy— 
must be superimposed several essential 
qualities, if the man or woman of aver- 
age intelligence, imagination, and health 
would build a truly successful career. 

“The necessary qualifications in my 
opinion are character, education, work, 
common sense, balance, and an abiding 
sense of humor. 

“I place character at the very head of 
the list of success essentials because— 
despite common contrary appearance— 
enduring success can come only to true 
men and true women... . 

“Next in order comes education. In 
our complex and intense civilization, the 
necessity—if we would be truly success- 
ful—of first generally and properly de- 


C. H. HANDERSON 


Assistant vice-president and manager 
the publicity department the Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
spoke on the publicity or advertising 
value of broadcasting radio programs. 


veloping our latent moral, intellectual, 
and physical powers; and also of mas- 
tering the theory and technique of our 
chosen calling, should need no argument 
ae 
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TS advertisement will appear 
during August in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Literary Digest, Life, 
Time, New Yorker, Vogue, Na- 
tional Geographic, Harpers, At- 
lantic Monthly, Review of Reviews, 
Asia, Travel, Country Life, Amer- 
ican Hebrew, American Legion 
Monthly, and Army & Navy Journal. 

It will be seen by nearly 7,000,000 
families, including a large number 
of your depositors. 

For the utmost safety and con- 
venience in traveling advise your 
customers to carry A‘B-A Certified 
Cheques. If they are going abroad, 
give them a complimentary copy 
cf “‘All About Going Abroad” 
when they buy their cheques. 


AB« EQUES 


TRAVEL MONEY 


AGENTS: BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL ST., NEW YORK 








“As to the necessity of work in the 
march toward success, little, if any, proof 
should be required. History is replete 
with the romance of achievement under 
difficulties of obscure beginnings and 
triumphant ends; with narratives of how 
great men started, their struggles, their 
long waitings, amid want and woe, the 
obstacles overcome, the final triumphs; 
with examples which explode excuses, of 
men who have seized common situations 
and have made them great; with a 
myriad of citations of those of only aver- 
age capacity who, with heads deter: 
mined, hands of steel, and hearts of gold, 


O. Howarp WOLFE 
Cashier the Philadelphia-Girard Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, who ad- 
dressed the convention on the “Analy- 
sis of Accounts and Methods of Deal- 
ing with Unprofitable Business.” 


have succeeded by use of ordinary 
means, by dint of indomitable will, in 
flexible purpose, and unflagging toil. ... 

“Now just a word regarding the ever 
present need of constantly employing 
common sense in our quest for success. 
Despite its name, many keen observers 
have been forced to conclude that noth 
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ing in life is so rarely used as common 
sense. Without its constant employment, 
true success is impossible. It is the sense 
which urges us to use our heads, to exer- 
cise our powers of observation, to think 
and to plan ahead, to shun highfalutin 
theories, to be practical and to be use-j 
ee 

“In my rough recital of the qualities 
essential to a successful career, I have 
cited ‘balance’ and ‘an abiding sense of 
humor’ at the very end of the list. I 
have done so deliberately; not because I 
believe them or either of them more or 
less important than the others named, 
but because I wish to emphasize them. 
In my brief experience with men of good 
character, fair education, industry, and 
common sense, who have not attained 
the heights which they otherwise would 
have richly merited, I have invariably 
found them lacking in ‘balance’ and ‘an 
abiding sense of humor.’ Perhaps ‘bal- 
ance’ implies and includes a proper “sense 
of humor,” but here again it is my desire 
to emphasize by separately naming it... . . 

“If one work or play too much or too 
little; if one over-specialize; if one be 
too strong on theory and too weak on 
practice; if one be too forward or too 
timid; if one be short in patience or per- 
severance; in fine, if one be too long or 
too short in any of the essentials, he or 
she must inevitably grow one sided and 
lack the finishing punch that is neces- 
sary to floor the many remaining ob- 
stacles that still beset the path which 
leads to true and complete success. . . 

“The great trouble with many of us 
is that we take ourselves too seriously; 
that we over-stress the imnortance of ir- 
relevant and immaterial things; that we 
can’t bear un under reverses or disap- 
pointments; that we can't wait; that we 
are too sensitive and too prone to resent- 
ment and to anger, and thus to lose our 
heads and bearings; that we don’t know 
how or when to relax, to smile or to 
laugh. 

“In the nature of things it may not 
be given to all who are qualified and who 
labor, to achieve position, wealth or 
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The Symbol—of FortySeven Years 


of Banking Progress 




















New Home of the State Bank of 
Chicago — now being erected at 
La Salle and Monroe Streets, the 
center of Chicago's financial district. 


As Your Chicago 


Correspondent 


this institution offers to Banks 
and Bankers, Trust Companies 
and Individuals its regular 
banking service, together with 
the facilities of its various de- 
partments—Trust, Credit, 
Investment, Real Estate Loans 
and Foreign gos 3 Enquir- 
ies regarding any of the lo 
going services will receive 
prompt attention. 
Henry A. Havcan 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


Leroy A. Gopparp 
Chairman Executive Committee 


Oscar H. Haucan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


State Bank 
of Chicago 


A Trust Company 


LA SALLE AND 
WASHINGTON STREETS 
Member Federal Reserve System 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS OVER $10,000,000 
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fame, but, fortunately, worldly honors, 
riches, and the empty plaudits of the 
fickle multitude are not the measures of 
true and lasting success. 

“Let us do our work intelligently and 
conscientiously, and to the best of our 
ability; let us be constant; let us make 
liberal use of our common sense; let us 
be brave and not shun responsibilities 
when they confront us; let us think and 
plan for tomorrow while the other fel- 
low is playing, idling or asleep; let us 
preserve our sense of humor; let us con- 
tinue to co-operate in further taking the 
‘high hat’ out of American banking; and 
let us so live as to radiate a little sun- 
shine and bestow a little kindliness and 
helpfulness during each day of our pil- 
grimage through this vale of tears, and 


Oscar F. MEREDITH 


Assistant vice-president the Bank of 

America, New York, who spoke to 

the convention on the finance com- 
pany situation in general. 


then rest fully and serenely confident 
that whatever may betide, our lives and 
our careers shall have been enduringly 
blessed and successful, for we shall have 
merited the highest prizes within the gift 


of the world—our own self-respect and 
the priceless esteem of our fellow men.” 

Of the rest of the convention it is im- 
possible to give any sort of comprehen- 
sive account in a brief magazine article. 


Henry H. McKee 


President the National Capital Bank, 

Washington, D. C., and a speaker on 

the McFadden Act as it relates to the 

National Bank Act and the Federal 
Reserve Act. 


The complete text of all the addresses 
delivered on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, at the departmental confer- 
ences would fill a good sized book. There 
were a half dozen each in the conference 
on “Audits and Accounting” (led by 
Joel B. Fort; Jr., managing director 
Nashville branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta), in the conference on 
“Checks and Collections” (led by Harry 
Bischoff, manager transit department 
First National Bank in St. Louis), and 
in the conference on “Trust Functions” 
(led by Earl I. Vaughan, assistant trust 
officer Fidelity National Bank and Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.) none of 
which it is possible to even quote here. 
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Extracts from some of the others are 
given below. 


MOODY ON “SUCCESSFUL BRANCH 
MANAGEMENT” 


A. H. Moody, vice-president Peoples 
State Bank, Detroit, Mich., speaking on 
“Successful Branch Management” in the 
conference on “Bank Administration” 
(led by C. Fred Berger, secretary and 
treasurer Norristown-Penn Trust Com- 
pany, Norristown, Pa.) said: “Branch 
banks, as neighborhood institutions, do 
much to win people to the idea of thrift. 
Their managers have almost the same 
status as that of country bankers. Heads 
of families go to them for advice and 
such relations are profitable both to the 
bank and its customers. 

“Traffic in the downtown area makes 
the main office of a bank inconvenient to 
a greater portion of its customers; they 
are willing to go a long way to withdraw 
money, but hesitate to go far to deposit 
it. Officials as a whole have found that 
more and more business is leaving the 
main office and going to the uptown 
branches.” 

A great deal was said at the conven- 
tion about advertising, at the confer- 
ence on “Business Development and Ad- 
vertising” led by R. Edward Chambers, 
vice-president National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Mass. This subject has come to 
occupy a prominent place in the atten- 
tion of bankers of late years. 

“Outdoor advertising,” said Cedric A. 
Morris, assistant advertising manager of 
the Union Trust Company, Detroit, 
Mich., “is the medium par excellence for 
reaching the foreign population and in- 
spiring them with confidence in banks. 
The same remarks apply to the vast num- 
ber of the populace who do not read 
much, and who could not, therefore, be 
economically reached by any other me- 
dium. 

_ “Outdoor advertising appeals to an 
inborn instinct in mankind to read signs. 

“There has been a tremendous in- 
creasc in this form of advertising in the 








New YORK 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Statement of 
June 30, 1927, shows 


Capital Funds 
$42,850,057 


as follows: 


Capital . . . . $15,000,000 
Surplus. . . . $20,000,000 
Undivided Profits $ 7,850,057 


Total. . . . . $42,850,057 


This is the largest guaran- 
tee fund of its kind in the 
world. It assures protec- 
tion to all holders of the 
Company’s policies and 
guaranteed mortgages. 


The two largest mortgage 
banks of Europe, regarded as 
among the safest of financial in- 
stitutions, have the following 
total Capital Funds, December 
31, 1926, expressed in dollars 
at the current rate of exchange: 


Credit Foncier de 


France, Paris $16,509,556.00 


Gemeinschaftsgruppe 
Deutscher Hypothe- 
kenbanken, Berlin 
(Association of Ger- 
man MortgageBanks) $16,074,190.00 


New YorK 
TITLE anpD MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Head Office: 
135 Broadway, New York City 


TITLE INSURANCE ANYWHERE IN 
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last quarter of a century, the main cause 
for this being the development of the 
automobile. 

“Outdoor advertising is a medium 
which appeals to all classes. 

“It reaches people whom no other 
type of advertising could reach. 

“It is continuous, dominating, and 
impressive.” 


HOTZE ON “BACKING UP THE ADVERTIS- 
ING OF THE BANK” 


As important as the bank’s advertising 
is “Interesting Employes in Backing up 
the Advertising and Development Pro- 
gram of the Bank,” the subject chosen by 
R. Edward Hotze, Jr., vice-president 
National Service Bureau of New York. 
“There is really a great gulf between 
the officers and employes,” he said, “and 
it is not going to be successfully bridged 
until the officers get it into their heads 
that after all they are only ‘higher’ em- 
ployes and as such have a definite duty 
to perform in offering inspirational con- 
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duct to those who regard them with am- 
bitious eyes. Bank employes who come 
in daily contact with the public are quick 
to notice the little differences in the at- 
titude of their superiors to various cla 

of clients. . .. 

“It might be well for the president of 
a bank to sometimes write a letter to the 
employes, addressed to their homes, 
thanking them for their whole-hearted 
co-operation in merchandising the bank 
to the public. A little praise and en- 
couragement is appreciated by every 
body, and helps considerably to create 
good will. 

“TI remember one bank, where one of 
the genial vice-presidents, a man otf 
charming personality, used to make the 
rounds every morning greeting each 
teller with a cheery “good morning,” a 
story here and there—leaving always a 
wake of admiring smiles, a feeling of 
contentment. . . . Such officers make a 
successful bank. 

“There is much more that could be 
said about advertising and selling. 1 
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have given only a brief outline. But 
the day is certainly approaching when 
all bank merchandising will be closely 
co-ordinated—advertising promising, and 
the bank force delivering.” 


MEREDITH ON THE FINANCE COMPANY 
SITUATION 


Max Steiner, vice-president Chicago 
Trust Company, Chicago, Ill., led the 
conference on “Credits.” It was in this 
conference that Oscar F. Meredith, as- 
sistant vice-president Bank of America, 
New York, N. Y., spoke on_ the 
“Finance Company Situation General- 
ly.” In the course of his remarks, he 
said: “The instalment purchase plan of 
doing business should not be condemned 
as a whole. It should be judged from 
the standpoint of its beneficial effect on 
all kinds of business. 

“It is true that 1926 was not a good 
for finance companies, but the banks are 
in part to blame because they made it 
too easy for finance companies to obtain 
credit. The result was that the business 
became over-extended. The difficulties 
last year were due to too low first pay- 
ments, too much reliance on dealer in- 
dorsements and too quick service for 
proper investigation of the applicant for 
credit. Conditions have changed and the 
business is now on a sound basis.” 
BOYSEN ON FARM MORTGAGE BANKING 

At the conference on “Investments 
and Investment Banking” (led by H. S. 
Yenne, trust officer Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, O.) Louis K. 
Boysen, vice-president First-Trust Joint 
Stock Land Bank, Chicago, IIl., spoke on 
“Farm Mortgage Banking under the 
Federal Farm Loan Act.” “Lending on 
excessive values and poor appraisals,” he 
said “are the principal contributing 
causes to the troubles of the one Federal 
and four joint stock land banks whose 
assets are now in a more or less frozen 
condition. The conservative farm mort- 
gage man did not raise his sights during 


the inflation period and is not now in 
trouble, even though the deflation has 
brought land values down considerably 
lower than 1916, when the inflation 
started. 

“The Treasury Department has, dur- 
ing the last two years, with its limited 
authority, taken matters in hand and 
been instrumental in passing drastic rules 
and regulations which are now being en- 


FREDERIC A. PoPE 


Vice-president the Chicago Trust Com- 

pany and a speaker at the A. I. B. 

convention. Mr. Pope's subject was 
“Budgetary Control.” 


forced and which have brought about a 
marked improvement in the en‘ire sys- 
tem. An amendment to the act should 
be passed putting the power and author- 
ity of the Treasury Department directly 
behind the act... . 

“The Government's relationship to 
both sets of banks is comparable to its 
relationship with national and Federal 
Reserve Banks. There is no instance 
where the Government has assumed the 
liabilities of a defunct national bank, al- 
though it always takes charge of its 
liquidation for the protection of cred- 
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itors. It was undoubtedly the intention 
of the framers of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act that this was also to be the Govern- 
ment’s policy with the land banks. They 
had to find some way to make the bonds 
tax exempt, otherwise they knew the act 
was not practicable, so they coined the 
phrase ‘instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment’ and hence all the confusion. 

“TI am sure that it was not the inten- 
tion of the framers to in any way lean 
on Government aid, once the Federal 
Land Banks were well established and 
self-supporting. There is little likelihood 
of an occasion arising where Government 
aid is necessary. Congress would prob- 
ably consider the Government had a 
financial responsibility should time prove 
the mutual guaranty feature of the Fed- 
eral Land Banks a structural weakness 
of the act.” 


ADAMS ON “BANK AND BUILDING AND 
LOAN COMPETITION” 


The address delivered by A. E. 
Adams, president First National Bank, 
Youngstown, O., on “Bank and Building 
and Loan Competition” before the con- 
ference on “Savings Banking” (led by 
Orrin C. Lester, vice-president Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York) was typical of 
the best the convention produced. It was 
so timely, so informative, so constructive, 
and withal so well expressed, that it is 
reproduced here in considerable detail: 


“Probably there are no banks any- 
where except a few in the largest cities 
which are not feeling the effects of build- 


ing and loan competition. . . . Bankers 
generally look upon this problem as 
about the most complicated one with 
which they have ever been confronted. . . 

“Personally, I do not share this view. 
On the contrary, I am satisfied that, 
when stripped of the confusing incon- 
sequentials with which we customarily 
clothe it, it is about as simple as any 
problem can be. 

“For upward of ‘fifty years, increases 
in savings handled by banks have been 
falling behind increases both in the total 


wealth of the country and the income of 
the people, speaking, of course, in terms 
of proportion. .. . 

“The answer is not far to seek. Build 
ing and loan companies, as well as many 
other institutions which handle savings, 
offer more attractive terms than banks. 

. The building and loan company 
has obvious and clear advantages over 
the bank. . . . The established practice 
of banks is to guarantee to pay deposit 
obligations either on call or upon such 
short notice as for all practical purposes 
to constitute call, while the building and 
loan companies do not guarantee to repay 
the moneys entrusted to them at any 
specified time. This means that while 
the banks must carry substantial cash re- 
reserves and substantial supplementary 
reserves in liquid assets, the building and 
loan companies can run safely with 
negligible cash reserve and no supple- 
mental reserve at all. . . . All that can 
be said with respect to the competition 
between the banks and the building and 
loan companies is this: That so long as 
the banks continue to guarantee what 
they now guarantee and the building 
and loan companies continue to withhold 
corresponding guarantees, the banks can- 
not compete with building and loan com- 
panies successfully. . . . 

“These are the essential facts with re 
spect to the fundamental and controlling 
difference between the two classes of in- 
stitutions. They are not pleasant facts 
for the banker to face, for they leave 
him but two alternatives, and neither of 
these alternatives is at all to his liking. 
He must either sit supinely by and watch 
the building and loan companies attain 
such proportions as will make them the 
outstanding leaders in the savings field, 
or he must make a radical change in his 
own established practice 

“As to which of these courses he chould 
pursue, there will be differences of 
opinion. My own opinion is that he 
should follow the latter, and the insti 
tution with which I am connected is ex’ 
pressing this opinion in acts. . . . 

“On July 1, 1925, just two years ago, 
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ANKS in other parts of the United 
States, which need, from time to 
time, to employ the banking, trust 

and collection facilities of a Los Angeles 
institution, have learned that from Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank they obtain 
a service which includes a widespread 
covering of the Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan Area, through 52 Branches, a well- 
organized Credit Department, a strong 
and capable investment subsidiary 
(Security Company) and a Department 
of Research, operated by trained 


Resources Over $250,000,000 


TRO Sa 


SEs LANE 








we opened a segregated department 
which we call our investment deposit de- 
partment. There are no provisions in 
the laws of our state for such a depart- 
ment. But neither is there anything in 
these laws antagonistic to such a depart- 
ment. In this department we accept 
what we designate as ‘investment sav- 
ings deposits’ upon what are substan- 
tially the following conditions: The de- 
positor can withdraw at his own pleas- 
ure when and if there is cash in this 
segregated department available. But if 
no cash is available in this department, 
he can neither require us to transfer 
funds from other regular banking de- 
partments nor to pay him through any 
other method at any specific time. If 
there are no funds, the depositor must 
give notice, and the department must 
cease making loans. Then the depositor 
is to be paid in the order in which his 
aotice is received, out of funds realized 
trom the loans in this segregated depart- 
ment and when the loans are 
liquidated. All the loans in this de- 
partment are kept separate and apart 


from all the other loans of the bank, and 
so long as the bank is solvent the de- 
positor must be satisfie¢ to receive pay- 
ment only out of the proceeds of these 
segregated loans or out of moneys de- 
posited in the department by other de- 
positors. 

“As the laws of the state now stand, 
if the bank were to become insolvent 
these investment depositors would be- 
come common creditors with all other de- 
positors and would have the same pro- 
tection from the bank’s own capital 
which other depositors have. Thus their 
deposits are as safe as any others in the 
bank, and they have surrendered nothing 
except the right to withdraw at their 
own pleasure. In consideration of this 
surrender these depositors are paid 1 per 
cent. more interest than those who de- 
posit in our regular savings department. 

“Prior to the inauguration of this de- 
partment, bankers with whom I discussed 
it were, in most cases, of the opinion 
that people would not deposit freely 
under this condition. Our experience has 
proved beyond doubt that they will. The 
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city in which our bank does business has 
a population of 150,000. This depart- 
ment has been in operation, as I said, 
just two years. Deposits in it today are 
close to the $7,000,000 mark... . 

“In other ways also, the department 
has more than lived up to expectations. 
. . . Our auditor reports that this de- 
partment, in spite of the fact that it pays 
1 per cent. more interest than our regu- 
lar savings department, earns quite as 
much, if not a little more net profit in 
terms of percentage than our regular sav- 
ings department, and this after suitable 
charges for overhead and all of the other 
usual items. .. .” 


THE ANNUAL DEBATE 


The annual debate, a feature of each 
A. I. B. convention, was on the same 
subject as Mr. Adams’ address: “Re- 
solved, that building and loan associa- 
tions, finance corporations, and similar 
institutions which are virtually doing a 
banking business, be subjected to the 
same governmental regulations and re- 
strictions as state banks in the states in 
which they operate.” New York Chap- 
ter contended vigorously for the afirma- 
tive, but lost the decision to Detroit 
Chapter by a vote of 2 tol. The New 
York Chapter team was composed of: 
George R. Guilfoyle, Dillon Read and 
Company; William H. Bennett, Guaran- 
ty Trust Company; Doushan Lazarovich- 
Hrebelianovich, Guaranty Company; and 
Leroy S. Clarke (alternate), Fidelity 
Trust Company. The victorious Detroit 
team was composed of : C. Bradford Hitt, 
Guaranty Trust Company; John M. 
Reichenbach, Peoples State Bank; Louis 
A. Komjathy, Peoples State Bank: and 
Clarence A. Gilbert, Guaranty Trust 
Company. 

The public speaking contest was an 
innovation. Last spring A. P. Giannini, 
chairman of the Bank of Italy National 
Trust and Savings Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., gave the institute $15,000, 
with the proviso that the interest on this 
amount should be awarded as prizes in 


a public speaking contest held at the na- 
tional convention each year. This was 
the first of such contests. Prior to the 
convention, the United States had been 
divided into eight districts and elim- 
ination contests held. The contestants 
so chosen were: 


P. R. Anders, Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. 

C. A. Gunderson, Merchants Trust 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

Edgar L. Heaver, Alexander Brown 
and Sons, Baltimore, Md. 

L. R. Johnson, Lincoln Bank, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Tilden Rudd, American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, Texas. 

Horace W. Runkle, Security Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Marion Turner, National Office of 


‘the A. I. B., New York, N. Y. 


Each contestant was allowed eight 
minutes. 
The first prize of $500 was won by 


Mr. Runkle; the second prize, $250, by 
Mr. Gunderson; and the third prize, 
$150, by Mr. Johnson. 

P. R. Williams, of Los Angeles, 
former vice-president, was elected presi 
dent of the institute for the ensuing year. 
Frank M. Totton, of New York, was 
elected to fill the vice-presidency. There 
was no contest for these offices. Quite 
a real political battle developed, how: 
ever, over the election of four new mem 
bers of the executive committee. Cau 
cuses were held, in which eloquent. 
speeches were heard on the merits of 
various candidates. Finally, when the 
smoke cleared away, the delegates di- 
vided into chapter meetings and decided 
how they would vote. Even then it was 
no cut and dried election. It took two 
hours of balloting before it was an 
nounced that the following had been 
elected: Joel R. Parrish of Salt Lake 
City; C. E. Lindquist of Tacoma, Wash.: 
William E. Richards of Pittsburgh; and 
Paul R. Angell of Birmingham, Ala. 

The delegates selected Philadelphia as 
the place for next vear’s convention. 
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ADVERTISING IN ITS RELATION TO PROFITS* 


By ALLAN B. Cook 


Vice-president Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


talking to his banker about a line 
of credit for his company is fully 
prepared to answer questions as to how 
the borrowed money is to be spent in 
furthering a proposed sales campaign, 
for building up the production schedules 
to meet an anticipated demand or as re- 
gards a program of plant expansion. In 
addition to the presentation of facts of 
this character he is usually able to out- 
line the reasons underlying each and 
every move his company wishes to make. 
While this type of discussion was rela- 
tively rare formerly, bankers during the 
last ten years have become more inquisi- 
tive and business men less reticent in 
such matters—with considerable advan- 
tage to all concerned. 
Is the business man prepared to show 
his banker that his advertising campaign 


‘| SHE average industrial executive in 


has been arranged scientifically and care- 
fully? Can he present convincing argu- 
ments so that the banker's judgment will 
coincide with his that money so spent 


should produce a profit for him? The 
banker very naturally is interested in 
having some reasonable assurance that 
the business man will be able to pay 
back, at maturity, the money of the 
bank's customers which was loaned to 
him for the development of his business. 
Viewed through the eyes of the banker, 
therefore, the only justification for ad- 
vertising is the tangible return in cold 
cash which it produces. The banker's 
interest in the advertising appropriations 
of the bank’s customers is growing just 
as rapidly or with even greater speed 
than the steadily mounting sums his cus- 
tomers are spending for that purpose. 
Sound advertising is designed to do 
one of two things or a combination of 
both. It affects current sales either 
through increasing the number of units 





the 


*From a recent address before 
National Advertisers Association. 


5 


of merchandise sold or by reducing sell- 
ing cost per unit and it stimulates the de- 
mand for goods not only immediately 
but also in the future by creating a repu- 
tation for them. For example—a man 
may not be buying paint today, but a 
year from now, when he needs some, he 
will automatically think of certain brands 
and in all probability ask for them. 


ALLAN B. Cook 


Vice-president Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


The banker may rightly ask the busi- 
ness man these five questions about his 
advertising campaign: 


1. Who are the logical purchasers for 
your goods? 

2. Who are the men who, in that mar- 
ket, control the purchasing of th-se 
goods? 

3. What is the probable quantity you 
can sell this year, next year, and the year 
after that? 
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4. What are the channels through 
which your story should be told? 

5. What kind of copy will convince 
the buyer that it is to his particular ad- 
vantage to purchase your goods in pref- 
erence to similar products sold by your 
competitors? 

The answers given to these five ques- 
tions plus the underlying reasons for each 
answer cannot fail to establish definitely 
the manner in which the business man 
has analyzed his market and the meth-ds 
by which he plans to develop that 
market. 


APPLYING THE TEST TO A CAMPAIGN 


For a practical illustration as to the 
desirability of breaking down a cam- 
paign into its fundamentals the efforts 
of a certain manufacturer of soda foun- 
tains may be of interest. The concern 
in question had, as part of its program, 
purchased large blocks of space in the 


nation’s leading weekly. This publica- 
tion has the largest circulation of any 
magazine and is ideally fitted as a me- 
dium for certain types of advertising but, 
in spite of the fact that this manufac- 
turer’s campaign was beautifully ccn- 
ceived as regards layout, art and the text 
of the copy describing his product, its 
sales effectiveness was small. Unfor- 
tunately, the average reader has no desire 
to purchase a soda fountain nor has he 
or she any real interest in equipment of 
that character. In fact, the general pub- 
lic is interested only in the sodas which 
come out of the fountain. 

Now to apply question two to this 
campaign. In the main, orders for soda 
fountains are placed by drug stores, con- 
fectioners, chain stores of the 5 and 10 
cent variety, hotels, restaurants and 
clubs, and the sales are made directly 
by the manufacturers of such equipment. 
Obviously, then, the men directly in- 
terested in placing orders for fountains 
are the purchasing agents of the type of 
establishments mentioned and they repre- 
sent but an infinitesimal part of the total 


circulation of the magazine which carried 
this series of advertisements. 

In the third place, the probable quan- 
tity of soda fountains to be sold would 
have to be very large, indeed, to warrant 
the large expense this campaign in- 
volved, for otherwise the selling cost of 
the manufacturer would be increased to 
a point where it was enurely out of 
proportion to similar costs for the indus: 
try as a whole. 

Consider point four for a minute. 
Obviously, the publications in which 
soda fountains can be sold most readily 
and with the minimum of expenditure 
are those trade periodicals which are 
read by purchasing agents for the kinds 
of organizations mentioned, stewards of 
clubs, hotel managers and _ individual 
operators who need confectioner’s equip- 
ment. 

Now to indict that campaign on count 
five as well. The character of the copy 
used in these advertisements in this gen- 
eral magazine was prepared as sheer 
publicity to be read by Jones, Brown 
and Smith throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. Had these adver- 
tisements been written for insertion in 
trade periodicals instead, they would 
have been prepared as direct selling copy 
and, as such, could have been made to 
produce some of those results which the 
manufacturer desired. 


CREATING TOO MUCH DEMAND 


Another mistake advertisers sometimes 
make is the creation of a demand for 
their products far in excess of either their 
production capacity or their outlets of 
distribution. For example, one manufac’ 
turer of electrical equipment some years 
ago created a large number of potential 
buyers for one of his lines but unfor- 
tunately when the consumer attempted 
to buy the article he was seldom able to 
do so because of the fact that there was 
no dealer handling the line in the city or 
town in which that buyer lived. In 
quiries or orders which cannot be han- 
dled by a manufacturer because his plant 
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cannot handle an added burden of pro- 
duction or his sales organization is too 
small to shoulder the additional load 
should be classed as a distinct liability. 
Buyers may be disappointed in this 
manner once but seldom twice, so that 
advertising producing such results is un- 
profitable. 

It is a far sounder piece of merchan- 
dising to understate somewhat rather 
than to exaggerate the merit of merchan- 
dise. An illustration of the ill effect of 
exaggeration is the experience of an au- 
tomobile manufacturer who, some years 
ago, launched an impressive advertising 
campaign prior to the introduction of 
his new car. He claimed that this auto- 
mobile was the marvel of the age and 
for several weeks before its showing 
throughout the country the public’s 
imagination was intrigued by a descrip- 
tion of the new car's beauty, the quality 
of materials and workmanship used in 
its production and its spectacular per- 
formance upon the highways and by- 
ways. At last the day dawned upon 
which motorists could view this super- 


product. They flocked to the sales rooms 


of distributors and dealers—North, 
East, South, West—but to the surprise 
of the manufacturer very few sales were 
made. The public saw what they be- 
lieved was just another ordinary car and 
taking a tip from ancient Rome turned 
down their thumbs. That car is no 
longer with us nor, for that matter, is 
the manufacturer. 


DECIDING THE APPROPRIATION 


Many advertising managers approach 
the subject of their appropriations from 
the viewpoint that in any given field 
the executive with the most money to 
spend has the biggest job in his respective 
line. With that in mind there is a ten- 
dency sometimes to ask for a certain sum 
which, when granted, must then be 
spent. The banker’s conception of the 
successful advertising manager is one of 
a man who can get just as good results 
for $50,000 as those attained by competi- 
tors for $75,000 or $100,000. To make 
a dollar do the work of two, it is neces- 
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sary for the advertising executive and 
his associates to set a goal to be reached 
within a given time. Assuming that this 
goal, in the case of a certain company, is 
an increase in sales of 25 per cent. dur- 
ing 1927 as compared with the volume 
in 1926, the next step is to determine by 
the use of the five questions previously 
set forth the manner in which this can be 
done. The third point to determine is 
the cost of stimulating consumer demand 
to the extent desired. If the sum total 
involved in the campaign is more than 
the manufacturer can afford to spend, 
the objective should be curtailed. Other- 
wise, the smaller sum appropriated will 
be spread out too thinly to permit each 
dollar to get its maximum in results. 
Sometimes it is impossible to curtail the 
objective and still have it as a practical 
goal, in which case the campaign should 
be dropped in its entirety and other plans 
drafted. 

If an advertising campaign has been 
carefully budgeted the possibility for 
waste in spending the sum involved is 
reduced to the minimum. Each concern 
must, of course, settle for itself the per- 
centages to be spent for publication ad- 
vertising, direct mail letters and litera- 
ture, catalogues and hand books, and the 
sum to be spent for outdoor displays, 
street car cards, motion pictures, exhibits 
at conventions, display models, novelties, 
etc. In some cases manufacturers will 
wish to set aside a portion of the budget 
to assist distributors and dealers in their 
local territories. There is ne rule of 
thumb which can be set as a guide in 
such matters. Each manufacturer must 
make his plans in the light of past ex- 
perience, present market conditions and 
potential future sales as he sees them 
but, in the main, it may be set forth as a 
general principle that the old-fashioned 
system of appropriating a certain per- 
centage of sales for advertising purposes 
is inadequate. It as far better to resolve 
the problem into its fundamentals and to 
supply common sense answers to the five 
questions previously given. 

Advertising should be considered not 


on the basis of the next twelve months 
or two years but as a continuous cam- 
paign for a period of several years in 
which definite moves in logical sequence 
will be made from time to time as the de- 
sired opportunity offers. In this light, 
money spent for advertising may very 
properly be considered an investment in 
future'sales. There should be little dif- 
ficulty in selling the modern banker this 
conception of industrial advertising pro- 
vided the estimated returns from it are 
limited to reasonable percentages. If 
you are investing your money in sound 
bonds, you consider 6 per cent. approx: 
imately the maximum return you can 
reasonably expect. If someone approaches 
you with securities with the claim that 
buyers will make 50 per cent. per annum 
your native caution is aroused and few 
sales are made. So it is with advertis- 
ing. Returns of 20 per cent., 50 per 
cent. or some other huge percentage of 
increased profit cannot and should not be 
expected, for advertising seldom per 
forms miracles. One large Eastern bank, 
when considering a loan to a customer 
during the period of depression five or 
six years ago, granted the desired line of 
credit because the borrower had been ad- 
vertising his products nationally, at some 
considerable expense, for a number of 
years. The bankers felt that the sound 
investment the concern had made was 
bound to produce tangible results as con- 
ditions became more nearly normal. 
There are undoubtedly a large number 
of other instances where one of the de- 
ciding factors in the granting of loans 
was the sound and sane investment made 
in advertising. 

It is a fact that all other things being 
equal it is far easier for investment 
bankers to sell the securities of concerns 
manufacturing nationally known and ad- 
vertised products than the bonds and 
stocks of those which are known only in 
their own localities. And so, looking 
toward the future, the writer believes 
similar conditions will prevail quite unt 
versally when industrial concerns come 
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into the market for short time money in 
the form of commercial loans made by 
their bankers. 

The business man should put himself 
in the place of the banker and measure 
the success of his advertising program by 
the direct profit it is bringing him year 
by year. He must decide for himself 


whether or not he is getting a return on 
his investment which he is proud to lay 
before his banker. If, in both cases, the 
answer is in the affirmative, he unques- 
tionably is driving ahead on the right 
track. If the answer is negative, he 
should revamp his program so that it 
will meet this test. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
IN NEW QUARTERS 


First National Bank of Chicago at 

the Monroe and Clark street corner 
of the bank building, have been opened, 
thus marking the first move by the bank’s 
official staff in more than twenty years 
and the second since 1882, when the 
bank moved from State and Washington 
streets to a new building at Dearborn 
and Monroe. 

The opening of the Clark street sec- 
tion is the latest development in the 
bank’s program of building, involving 
the expenditure of over $7,000,000, 
which has been in progress since Janu- 
ary 1, 1925. 

The main banking room with an area 
of 52,000 square feet extends 321 feet 
from Clark to Dearborn street, on which 
the building has a frontage of 191 feet. 
All of the space on the first three floors 
is occupied by the First National and 
First Trust and Savings banks, with the 
latter's trust department on the fourth 
floor. New safe deposit vaults have 
been installed in the basement and con- 
siderable space on the upper floors is 
occupied by the banks. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
was the eighth bank chartered by the 
Federal Government and has been in 
continuous operation under that title 
since July 1, 1863. The bank was orig- 
inally located at Lake and La Salle 
streets, but in 1868 moved to Washing- 
ton and State. The building was re- 
stored after the fire of 1871 and occu- 
pied until the Dearborn and Monroe 
street building was erected in 1882. In 


r | ‘HE new executive offices of the 


1900 the Union National and in 1902 
the Metropolitan National Bank, both 
prominent institutions of their day, were 
consolidated with the First National 
Bank and in 1903 the First Trust and 
Savings Bank was organized. The two 
banks are owned by the same stockhold- 
ers and cn June 30, this year, had de- 
posits of $33,612,000 with total re 
sources of $451,513,000. 


BANK OF ITALY HAS LARGE 
DEPOSIT GAIN 


A GAIN in deposits in the last three 
months of more than $31,000,000 is 
shown in the statement of the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, an index to the 
statewide prosperity of California. 

Aggregate deposits of the bank are in 
excess of $600,000,000, as compared with 
$569,000,000 at the time of the last re 
port, March 23. The increase, there- 
fore, has been at the rate of more than 
$2,250,000 a week for the entire period. 
At the same time, the number of deposi- 
tors has grown from 1,065,000 to 1,140,- 
000, easily preserving for the Bank of 
Italy its rank as first in the United States 
in point of patronage. 

Resources of the bank have increased 
$21,000,000 — from $654,000,000 to 
$675,000,000—during this same period. 
The chief gains, in addition to deposits, 
are shown in the surplus and profits ac- 
count, where an increase of over $3,- 
000,000 is shown. 
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STATE DEBTS NEAR TWO BILLION 


ernments of the United States has 

increased $287,371,144 in the last 
two years and every man, woman and 
child in the country now owes on an 
average of $15.75. 

These facts are brought out in a 
nation-wide survey just completed by the 
Bank of America, New York, which re- 
veals that the state governments of the 
United States have a total bonded debt 
of $1,846,113,577, or $15.75 per capita. 

Nearly half this huge outstanding debt 
has been incurred within the last five 
years and in the last two years alone 
more than $355,000,000 in new bonds 
have been issued while some $68,000,000 
have been retired. 

Highway and bridge construction is 
responsible for 45.2 per cent. of the 
total indebtedness, the Bank of America 
statisticians have found. Actually $834,- 
467,058 in bonds outstanding have been 
issued for this purpose. This is signifi- 
cant in view of the comparatively recent 
large-scale building of roads. Soldiers’ 
bonuses account for $2'771,528,000 or 14.7 
per cent. of the total outstanding debt. 
while waterways and harbors come third 
in the list of purposes for bond issues 
with a total of $222,508,800 or 12.1 per 
cent. Only 1.9 per cent. of the total 
debt represents expenditure for educa- 
tional purposes. 

New York State’s debt of $341,- 
59,000 is the largest of any state in 
the Union. North Carolina ranks second 
with a debt of $143,392,600 and Illinois 
third with $137,212,500. Florida, Ne- 
braska, Kentucky and Wisconsin have 
no bonded debt. 

The highest per capita debt of any 
state in the Union is that of South 
Dakota, amounting to $85.15 or nearly 
five and a half times the average for the 
nation. Oregon is second with $72.49 
per capita, North Carolina third with 
$50.17, North Dakota fourth with 
$48.12 and Delaware fifth with a per 
capita debt of $45.45. 

The Pacific group comprising Wash- 


Te bonded debt of the state gov- 


ington, Oregon and California has the 
highest per capita debt of any section, 
the Bank of America finds in grouping 
its figures according to the geographical 
areas of the country. Its debt per inhab- 
itant is $25.93, more than one and one- 
half times the average for the nation. At 
the opposite end of the country, New 
England ranks second, having a per cap- 
ita debt of $22.31. The West North 
Central division—Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Kansas—has a per capita debt 
of $22.24 while the Middle and South 
Atlantic states have a debt per person of 
$20.98 and $18.14, respectively. 

Below the average for the country as 
a whole are the Mounta:n states which 
have a debt of $11.09; the East North 
Central, $9.77; East South Central, 
$7.32; and West South Central with 
$5.22. All but two of the geographical 
groups increased their debts within the 
last two years, decreases being recorded 
only by the West South Central and 


Mountain divisions. 


CLEVELAND BANK STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Central 
National Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, as 
of June 30, 1927, shows capital of $1,- 
800,000, surplus of $2,200,000, undivid- 
ed profits of $1,269,113, deposits of $48,- 
120,710 and total resources of $64,451,- 
141. 


CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
FINANCES TEXTILES 


WHat is considered the largest single 
piece of textile financing ever done in 
the South, and one of major importance 
in Georgia financial circles, was recently 
consummated when the Citizens and 
Southern Company of Atlanta brought 
out a $3,000,000 first preferred cumula- 
tive 64 per cent. stock issue for the 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, of Thomaston, 
Georgia. 
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HE American National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., after a careful in- 
vestigation of the small loan depart- 
ments of many national banks in some of 
the large cities of the United States, has 
designed and put into operation a plan 
designed to meet the needs of the small 
worthy borrower who must have money 
to meet not only the unexpected neces- 


A NEW PLAN FOR SMALL LOANS 


be paid in ten monthly payments. If the 
loan is paid in five monthly payments the 
rate will be $3 per $100 discount loan. 
The proceeds from a loan of $200 to be 
paid $20 per month will be $188. 

Just as with the majority of time trans 
actions in real estate, the borrower will 
be required to give a series of ten or five 
notes maturing monthly and the bank 





at its 


This note is one of a series of notes of $ 


ADDRESS: 


No Dut 





INDUSTRIAL LOAN DEPARTMENT Series No 
or THRE S - 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK — 
oo RicHMoND, VA., , 192 


after date, or order, without offset for value received, 


we jointly and severally promise to pay to the order of the AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, of Richmond, Va., 


payable in instalments. If any instalment note of this series is not paid at the time and place specified thereon, the entire 
amount of the total loan unpaid shall be due and payable forthwith at the election of the holder of the notes. 

All parties hereto, whether makers, co-makers, endorsers, sureties, guarantors or otherwise, hereby waive protest and 
the benefit of any exemptions under the Homestead or Bankrupt Laws as to this debt and consent that the time for the pay- 
ment of this note may be extended without notice after maturity, and agree to pay all expenses incurred in collecting the same, 
including fifteen per cent Attorney's fees in case this note shall not be paid at maturity. 


Branch in the City of Richmond, Va., the sam of 


Dollars 


each, constituting a tote! loan of $ 


SIGNATURE 








sities and emergencies but to secure the 
protection of life insurance and discounts 
on the winter's coal supply; and to take 
advantage of worth while investments, 
such as stock ownership in the company 
for which he works and other purposes. 
It will enable salaried people of char- 
acter to do their financing at moderate 
rates with a well established financial in- 
stitution and secure the advantages in 
buying that this opportunity will give. 
The cost of a loan by the plan is at 
the rate of $6 per $100 discount loan to 
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Facsimile of instalment note form used by the American National 
Bank of Richmond, Va., in making small loans. 


suggests that the borrower open a sav 
ings account and deposit in it sufficient 
amounts to meet the notes as they come 
due (which can be charged to the ac’ 
count by the bank) and at the same time 
establish a reserve for future emergencies. 

Weekly deposits can be made to meet 
these notes if the borrower receives wages 
or salary by the week. 

A refund of 6 per cent. will be al 
lowed on loans paid voluntarily before 
maturities. 
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CO-MAKER’S STATEMENT—The Co-Make 


Age.......«---.--- Residence A 


Business address_...................-... 

State if sole owner, partner or employee... 
Kind of business... ..-------------00---0— 
How long in present business. 

Yearly income 

At what bank do you carry your account? 
How much life insurance do you carry? 
How related to applicant? 

Assessed value of real estate owned 
Location of property. 

Mortgages on real estate owned 
REMARKS AND REFERENCES... 


Signatare of Co-Maker. 
Form 1 L No. 2. 6-27-1M. 
To: 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


I hereby apply for a loan of $ 


attached to this application. 


I hereby authorize American National Bank of Ric 


If in business for self, give firm name or trade style... 


Name of company 


APPLICATION FOR AN AMERICAN TEN PAYMENT PLAN LOAN 


- - for a period of... 
therefor a series of notes signed by me and the Co-makers whose names and statements appear herein, or are 


I agree to meet all installment notes as required by the Bank on or before the date they are due. 


r must answer all of the following questions: 


Branch 


--veeetMonths, and offer as security 


hmond, Va., to obtain any information that it requires 





The loan is requested for the purpose stated below: 


the in the sai 
National Bank of Richmond, Va., whether the loan js granted or not. 


shall remain the property of the American 








are made for the purpose of obtaining this loan. 


a . » 192. 





I hereby certify that all the statements in this and reverse side of this sheet are true and complete, and 


mn 








Application form used by the American National Bank of Richmond, 
Va., in making small loans to be repaid on the instalment plan. 


The security required is the indorse- 
ment or signature of two friends or rela- 
tives of the borrower and the husband or 
wife if borrower is married. If market- 
able collateral is given as security indorse- 
ments are not required. 

The plan imposes no fines or service 
charges, the $6 raté per $100 for ten 
payments includes all costs. 

In the event of the failure of the 
maker to meet his notes when due, the 
balance of the series then unpaid may 
be collected by the bank either from the 
maker or from the indorsers or collateral. 


6 


In an interview Oliver J. Sands, presi- 
dent of the American, stated that this 
plan, adopted after much study, was of- 
fered to meet what was considered a 
need, not only to the borrowers of small 
amounts who could offer good backing 
or collateral but to the well established 
merchants of Richmond who were badly 
handicapped by frozen credits and with 
this in mind the rate has been fixed as 
low as is possible for the size of the 
transactions and the detailed work and 
records required to properly safeguard 
the interest of the bank in handling them. 
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ORIGINAL CHARTER 1828 


A Leading New England Bank 


We endeavor constantly to imbue further our every 
transaction with the traditional cordiality which has 
existed so strongly between this bank and its corre- 
spondents and clients for nearly a century. 


Corporations, executives, and individuals must have a 
dependable banking connection for their domestic and 
foreign business. The Atlantic National Bank of 
Boston goes one step further and incorporates into 
the whole the true spirit of banking service. 


Total Resources Over $130,000,000 


THE 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK || 
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How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 








AUGUST 1927 








ETTING, keeping 

and developing prof- 

itable business, with 
emphasis on the profitable, 
will be the general theme of 
the program planned for the 
annual convention of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held in West 
Baden, Ind., September 
12-15, 

The program has been so 
planned that it will be, in 
reality, a short but intensive 
course of up-to-date financial 
promotional knowledge and 
experience. The theory of 
the business will be substan- 


COMMERCE IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Three ot 


seventy-seven offices. 


tiated by illustrations and 
facts. 

Entire sessions will be de- 
voted to each of the follow- 
ing topics: Personal selling of 
trusts, advertising as it ap- 
plies to the commercial de- 
partment of a bank, advertis- 
ing as it applies to trusts, ad- 
vertising as it applies to sav- 
ings, investments, present 
day business extension plans. 

In addition to these ses- 
sions devoted to specialized 
information, there will be a 
session, at the opening of the 
convention, with subjects of 
general interest, including an 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 
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address on how a financial in- 
stitution in a small commun- 
ity may build its business. 
This will be followed by a 
similar address with reference 
to a medium-sized community 
and, for the larger cities, an 
analysis of how some out- 
standing manufacturer has 
succeeded. In connection 
with the last mentioned ad- 
dress, a banker will show 
how the same plans will fit 
into bank business building. 
A question box will be an 
added feature of the general 
session. 

In addition to the regular 
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distinctive series of advertisements run by a Canadian bank in behalf of its 
The series is intended to portray the development of Canada’s resources, 


the part the bank has played in the expansion of Canadian business during the last sixty 


years, and the services which the bank’s branches afford Canadian industry. 


the series 


Illustrations for 


vere made hy “ W. Jefferys, one of Canada’s best known pen and ink artists. 
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Is one with a person- 
ality—a bank that vita- 
lizes banking transac- 
tions with the warmth 
that cordial human: re- 


lations inspire. 


The American is such a 
bank and, as such, in- 
vites your business. 


lemme! 


you should bank here 


“A Greater Bank for Greater Nashwille” 


MERIGAN BAN 


National NASHVILLE Amerws 


One of a well presented series of institutional advertise- 
ments run by the American Banks of Nashville, Tenn. 


sessions, four luncheon and 
dinner meetings will be ad- 
dressed by leaders in indus 
trial and civic life on ques- 
tions that affect banking and 
business. 


THE banks of Rochester, 
N. Y., carried out an effective 
piece of co-operative adver- 
tising recently when they 
united in urging the workers 
of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, who were receiving a 
wage dividend of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000, to invest 
it safely. 

On the day on which the 
dividend was announced the 
Rochester newspapers car- 
ried full page advertisements 
explaining how this money 


might be put to profitable use 
by calling the wage dividend 
principal and the interest on 
it, income. This idea was il- 
lustrated by the experience 
of a man and his wife who 
found within a few years that 
by protecting their principal, 
the principal soon began pro- 
tecting them. 

The copy read in part: 
“To the thousands of work- 
ers in the Eastman Kodak 
Company plants who today 
receive nearly $3,000,000 as 
a wage dividend, we com- 
mend the plan of this man. 
Your wage dividends and 
your stock dividends are 
bonuses—not income—paid 
to you by a prosperous and 
constructive industry. 


“If you began today ty 
divide your money, calling 
one part principal and the 
other income; if you called 
your wage dividends pring 
pal, and safeguarded and 
protected them by investing 
them you would be surprised 
how your principal would 
grow, and some day take care 
of you. 

“The only secret there is 
to wealth is the difference be. 
tween principal and income 

“Your share of the East 
man Kodak Company wage 
dividends, deposited on an 
interest account, begins to 
earn for you at once. Spend 
the interest, if you wish, but 
save the principal. Kodak em- 
ployes have upward of $40, 
000,000 in Rochester banks.” 

A large amount of the 
wage dividend was deposited 
in Rochester banks, though 
final report on the campaign 
has not yet been made. The 
appeal was expected to go 
beyond the employes to 
whom it was addressed and 
increase general savings ac 
counts, also. 


IN publishing its statement of 
condition in folder form, the 
Depositors State Bank o 


Chicago is adding interest by} 


including in each statement 4 
portrait and sketch of one ot 
the officers of the institution 
This serves the double pur 
pose of acquainting the 
bank’s customers with the of 
ficers of the bank and of mak 
ing the statement folder 
more attractive and read 


able. 
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DOLLAR savings accounts, 
opened oftimes during cam- 
paigns for new business and 
a problem to most banks, are 
being urged upward in the 
Second Ward Savings Bank 
of Milwaukee, Wis., by the 
issuance of a series of folders 
sent out to these dollar de- 
positors. Each presents one 
thought in regard to the sav- 
ing of money. 

“Money is the measuring 
stick of energy and life,” 
says one folder. 

“The wages you receive 
represent so many precious 
moments of your life. These 
moments pass quickly, never 
to return, but leave money in 
their place as compensation. 

“When you waste money 
you are wasting a portion of 
your life. Our savings de- 
partment provides a con- 
venient place to build a sub- 
stantial reserve.” 


An address, “Pittsburgh— 
The Industrial City,” deliv- 
ered by William G. Clyde, 
president the Carnegie Steel 
Company, before the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City 
Bankers, has been reprinted 
in booklet form by the Bank 
of Pittsburgh, N. A. 


A SERIES of unusual leaflets 
on the mutual savings bank 
is being distributed by the 
American Savings Bank of 
New York. The series is en- 
titled the “Little Library” 
and covers such subjects as 
‘A Mutual Savings Bank— 
How it Serves You;” “Value 
of Saving in a Mutual Sav- 


ings. Bank;” and “A Mutual 
Savings Bank—How It Dif- 
fers from Commercial 
Banks.” 


THE First National Bank of 
Freeport, N. Y., has done 
some direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing recently on the subject of 
will making and life insur- 
ance trusts, and suggesting 
that the reader send for a 
copy of “The First Step in 
Making Your Will,” a book- 
let issued by the bank on that 
subject. A recent issue of 





called “common 


Paraphrasing Lincoln’s famous words: 


The Bank of Italy is... 
A bank created by the people 


The Bank of Italy owes its success and magnitude to the so 
people”—the hundreds of thousands 

men and women of moderate means who the 
very bone and sinew of our population. It is the 
goodwill and loyal patronage of these substantial 
citizens that has made California's largest bank. 


A bank owned by the people 


financial institutions, the Bank of Italy 

a few wealthy persons. It belongs to 

nearly =e people scattered throu 
from Oregon to the Mexican line. These people are 
in almost every walk of life—and they include 

of the 


the bank’s publication, The 
First National Banker, was 
devoted to the institution's 
twenty-second anniversary, 
and showed the growth of 
Freeport since the time of 
the bank’s organization. 


A PLAN whereby a fund is 
accumulated in the bank for 
payment of insurance pre- 
miums has been inaugurated 
by five New York City banks 
—American Savings Bank, 
Broadway Savings Bank, 
Bronx Savings Bank, Empire 


: © 


the state 


itself. 





3,500 employ 


zens who are 





A bank operated for the people 


The Bank of Italy caters to the great rank and file of citi- 
California famous as a vast empire ot 
industry, economy and thrift. The institution believes 
strongly in helping those who are trying to help them’ 
selves. No deserving individual has ever been re- 
fused service or consideration by California's 

Bank of the People—The Bank of Italy. 


Bank of Italy 


National Ti; Association 
Over 1,000,000 Depositors 








Some impressive facts regarding California's largest bank. 
The copy is skillfully arranged in an attractive layout. 
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One of a striking series of advertisements of a trust 

company in Detroit on the value to business executtves 

of business insurance arranged under a trust agreement 
administered by the company. 


City Savings Bank and Ex- 
celsior Savings Bank. The 
plan is called the “Banker's 
Insured Savings Plan.” 
Similar to this is a plan 
used by one trust company 


for estate building by insur- 
ance. This plan works as 
follows: An applicant ex- 
presses his wish to create an 
estate of $12,000 and agrees 
to deposit for this purpose 
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Y EEXPERT agricultural experience allied 
V4 to expert financing are the elements 
that make for outstanding farming success. 
q You have the sound, agricultural ex- 
perience. The Bank of Toronto has the 
sound financial knowledge. Why uot ally 
the two for bugger, better, more profitable 

farm development ? 

At this time, when farmers require 
loans for various purposes, the Bank of 
Toronto is glad to lend its best service 
and co-operation. Drop im on the Bank of 
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$100 a month for 120 cop 
secutive months. When the 
first deposit is made a life in 
surance policy in one of sey 
eral insurance companies is 
issued in an amount of $12, 
000. This policy assures im 
mediately an estate of that 
amount. The regular de 
posits create a cash reserve 
fund. After the first year's 
premium has been paid to the 
insurance company and 
charged against the account 
and when the deposit in the 
trust company equals $100, 
the latter amount is used to 
purchase one of the trust 
company’s first mortgage par’ 
ticipation certificates drawing 
54 per cent. interest. 
Upon the purchase of the 
first certificate the clients 
estate amounts to $12,000 in 
life insurance and a $100 in 
vestment. The continued 
monthly deposit of $100 i 





A FARMER'S “plane” comprises 

land, buildings and machinery. Like the 
manufacturer, hes aim is to constantly emprove 
and enlarge that plant, because the larger and 
more productive mt © the greater his profits. 
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A group of advertisements of a large Canadian bank, taken from a series which sets ~~ 
very effectively the measure of the bank's co-operation and support of the farmer am 


farm development. 
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and body copy are so arranged as to bear evidence of skilled and careful attention. 


ued for similar investment 
and the final result is that at 
the end of 120 months the 
principal with interest earned 
gives the client $12,000 yield- 
ing a rate of 52 per cent. 
and a $12,000 insurance pol- 
icy or a total estate of $24,- 
000. At the completion of 
the fund the depositor has 
the option, if insurable, 
of purchasing approximately 
$18,000 additional insurance. 


“WHat Price Instalment 
Buying” is the title of a fold- 
er issued by the Farmers and 


} Mechanics Savings Bank of 


Minneapolis and containing 
a carefully compiled survey 
showing the cost above cash 
Prices that a buyer must pay 
when he buys on the instal- 
men: plan. Examples are 
aven, followed by sugges- 
tons as to when instalment 
duying is justified for the 
average family. 


THE State Bank of Chicago 
has issued a series of attrac- 
tive and readable booklets on 
saving and investing money. 
They are titled as follows: 
How to Become a Financial 
Success, How to Turn Home 
Waste into Capital, How to 
Make the Family Income Go 
Further, How to Own a 
Home, How to Build Your 
Credit, How to Get What 
You Want, How a Boy Can 
Earn Money, How to Get 
Your First $1000, How to 
Use Your Bank for Profit, 
What Life Insurance Will 
Do for You, How to Get the 
Most from Your Job, How to 
Get an Independent Income, 
How a Girl Can Earn 
Money, How to Teach the 
Child Thrift, What Children 
Should Know About Money. 


THE Central Savings Bank 
of Detroit operates one of 
the largest industrial savings 


plans in existence, with ap- 
proximately 100 industries, 
some of which have been 
using the plan for four years, 
and not one of which has dis- 
continued it. 

After selling the head of 
the organization on the plan, 
the bank discusses the matter 
with foremen, timekeepers 
and department clerks and 
then gives a circular letter 
outlining the plan, a budget 
sheet and an authorization 
card to each employe. These 
cards, which authorize the 
paymaster of the company to 
deduct a certain amount of 
the employe’s salary for de- 
posit in the bank, are collect- 
ed. When the deductions 
have been made the originals 
of the deposit slips are for- 
warded to the bank by the 
company, together with the 
company’s check for the total 
amount of deductions. Dupli- 
cate deposit slips are given to 
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The value of strategic location is emphasized in this huge 
billboard placed on Broadway over the building of a 
New York savings bank in a position that attracts the 
eye from blocks distant in the Herald Square district. 


the employes with their pay. 

Authorization cards are 
given to the bank with the 
first deposits and passbooks 
are returned to the employes. 
When duplicate slips are pre- 
sented to the bank by an em- 
ploye, his credits are entered 
in his book. 

This industrial savings de- 
partment at the bank is sepa- 
rated from the regular sav- 
ings department. Accounts 
are kept separately and the 
bank can tell at any time the 
exact cost per account, the 


balance per person and the 
balance per factory. ‘ 


SIMILAR to the industrial sav- 
ings plan operated in Detroit 
by the Central Savings Bank 
is the plan in operation in 
the New York Telephone 
Company. The company 
acts as an agent for the em- 
ployes in opening savings ac- 
counts and deposits deduc- 
tions from pay as authorized 
by the employes. 

The plan has been in 
operation for six years and 


the number of accounts has 
grown steadily. At the pres 
ent 23,000 employes out of 
63,000 maintain accounts 
and the total authorized pay. 
roll deduction is more than 
$67,000 weekly. 

The deposits are divided 
between six banks, accounts 
being assigned on a territorial 
basis. The banks are the 
Metropolitan Savings Bank, 
the National Savings Bank, 
the Onondaga County Sav. 
ings Bank, the Erie County 
Savings Bank and the United 
States Savings Bank of New: 
ark, N. J. 


ITs service as manager of liv: 
ing trusts and as executor of 
estates is advertised by the 
Baltimore Trust Company, 
Baltimore, Md., in a num 
ber of booklets, two of which 
are reprints from publica 
tions. “What Happens— 
When Testator Appoints 
Wife or “Trusted Friend’ to 
Manage Estate” is reprint 
ed from Trust Companies 
and “The Tragedy of Death 
Taxes” from The Daily 
Record, Baltimore. 

The first shows the great 
amount of detail and work 
involved in the settling of 
and caring for an estate and J 
the second with the intrica’ 
cies of estate and inheritance 
tax laws. Both end with sug’ 
gestions to discuss these prob 
lems with the institution. 
Other folders on the same 
topic are “The Modern 
Method of Conserving Your 
Property” and “Living Trust 
Service.” 
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SAFE-GUARDING THE SIGNATURE CARD 


By H. P. 


field, Mass., believing that the pres 

sure of modern business conditions 
was rapidly rendering obsolete its former 
methods of obtaining depositors’ signa- 
tures, has recently installed a complete 
and, to them, a satisfactory method of 
handling this problem. 

In brief, the method employed requires 
the depositor to fill out but one card, in 
contrast to the plan ordinarily employed, 
particularly where the bank may be di- 
vided into several departments, with the 
possible addition of one or more 
branches. By the use of one card, time 
has been saved by both bank and depos- 
itor. From this card, as many photo- 
static copies are made as may be required. 
The original card is of generous size, 
4 x 6, allowing ample room for all neces- 
sary data, and the photostatic copies, re- 
duced in size to 3 x 5, with their clean- 


Te Commercial Trust of Spring- 


cut detail in black and white, are in- 
stalled in visible index cabinets. These 


cabinets are equipped with inserts 


MARSTON 


punched to denote the classification of 
the account. Through the opening thus 
afforded, the black surface of the photo 
static copy is always visible, unless the 
copy should be removed, when the buff 
color of the visible index pocket indicates 
such removal. It is then a comparatively 
easy matter to replace the missing copy, 
or if lost to obtain a new photostat from 
the original. 

This method, of course, enables the 
bank to keep its original cards both in 
excellent condition and in absolute se- 
curity, inasmuch as the cards, properly 
indexed, are filed away in the vaults. 

The accompanying illustrations are of 
interest. Plate 1 shows the original in- 
dividual account card; plate 2 shows the 
photostatic reproduction. The following 
cards are also provided: Joint account, 
partnership, power of attorney and cor- 
poration. On the reverse side of the 
corporation card, space has been pro 
vided for the vote passed by the cor 
poration authorizing the officials whose 
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Plate 1, showing original account card, 
Keene, 


made by the A. E. Martell Company of 
N. H. 
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Plate 2. Photostatic reproduction of the original account card. 


signatures appear on the reverse side to 
transact all the business of the corpora- 
tion which may have to do with the 
bank. 

All of the above cards, in addition to 
carrying the necessary data, have em- 
bodied within the same the A. B. A. 
safety clause, a clause limiting the bank’s 
liability on orders for stop payment of 
checks, and an agreement whereby the 
bank is empowered to make adequate 
service charges, where necessary. 

In obtaining new signatures from their 
inactive or semi-active depositors, the 
Commercial Trust Company mailed to 
each a blank signature card, accompanied 
by a letter to the effect that they were 
installing an improved system of signa- 
ture cards which required a new signa- 
ture from each depositor, and requesting 
that the card in question be filled out 
and returned in the envelope which was 
enclosed. At the bottom of the letter 
was a short description of the proper 
method of filling in the signature card. 

One of the officials of the Commercial 
Trust Company, in an interview, ex- 
Pressed much satisfaction with the re- 
sults which had been obtained during 


the last year. He said, “We believe that 
first impressions are apt to be lasting 
ones. Our depositors are no longer an- 
noyed by being compelled to fill out a 
number of signature cards. We now re- 
quire but one card for each account. 
From this, sufficient photostatic copies 
are made to meet the needs of our five 
ledger bookkeepers, our branch, and our 
paying tellers. In combination with our 
visible index files, the new system has 
been particularly helpful to our branch, 
located some two miles uptown, where 
any of our customers may be instantly 
identified through the complete files there 
accessible. Thus we are enabled to offer 
our customers two offices in which to do 
business any time during bank hours. 

“While we, of course, had some dif- 
ficulty in compiling a complete signature 
list, at the end of exactly twelve months, 
our records are found to be more than 
95 per cent. complete, the remaining 
four or five per cent. consisting of de- 
positors whom we have as yet been un- 
able to locate. In the course of another 
month, photostatic copies of the signa- 
ture cards of these dormant accounts will 
be made, completing our files.” 





WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


GEORGE G. KLEINDINST has been elected 
president of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, 
N. Y., to take the place of John A. 
Kloepfer, who died recently. 

Mr. Kleindinst is the first president of 
the Liberty Bank to start at the bottom 


Grorce G, KLEINDINST 


President Liberty Bank of Buffalo, 
New York. 


of the ladder in the bank of which he 
is now president. His career has been 
marked with rapid and sure progress and 
is one of the occasional romances of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Kleindinst was born in Buffalo in 
1886 and educated in the public schools 
of the city, Wagner’s College, Roches- 
ter, and the University of Rochester. Im- 
mediately upon leaving college, he went 
to the Liberty Bank, at that time the 
Cerman American Bank, as a messenger. 
This was in 1906 and his rapid advance- 
ment through the different departments 
of the bank was rewarded in 1911 by his 
appointment as assistant cashier. Dur- 
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ing the World War, Mr. Kleindinst was 
actively identified with the various Lib 
erty Loan drives. His handling of this 
commission and his natural executive 
ability resulted in his appointment as di- 
rector and vice-president and cashier of 
the bank in 1919. 

For several years Mr. Kleindinst has 
been in charge of the investments of the 
bank and was closely associated in the 
operation of the bank with Mr. 
Kloepfer, the late president. 

Mr. Kleindinst is also secretary and 
treasurer of the Liberty Bond and Share 
Corporation, and of the Liberty Safe De- 
posit Company. He is a member of a 
number of social and civic organizations. 


CuHarRLEs W. COoLLINs 


Formerly Deputy Comptroller of the 

Currency, who resigned that position 

recently to resume the private practice 
of law in Washington, D. C. 


GENERAL W. W. ATTERBURY, president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been 
elected a director of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago. 
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General Atterbury is also a director in 
the Franklin-Fourth Street National 
Bank and the Fidelity Trust Company, 
both of Philadelphia. 


H. O. SEYMouR, president of the First 
Wisconsin Trust Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., died suddenly from a heart at- 
tack recently at his summer home at Lake 
Geneva. He was 53 years old. 

Mr. Seymour was also executive vice- 
president of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, vice-president of the First 
Wisconsin Company and a director in 
the Mechanics’ National Bank, as well 
as in several business organizations. 


BeverLY D. Harris, well known banker 
throughout the Southwest, and a former 
Houston banker, has been named vice- 
president and a director of the Second 
National Bank of Houston and has re- 
turned to that city. He began his bank- 
ing career with the City National Bank, 
Dallas, and left that bank, as cashier, to 
join the Commercial National Bank of 
Houston. He was later first vice-president 
and a director of the South Texas Com- 
mercial National Bank and served as 
chairman of the Houston currency asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Harris left Houston to become a 
vice-president in the National City Bank, 
New York, and remained with that in- 
stitution for more than seven years in 
charge of business in four Federal Re- 
serve districts in the West. Later he 
was engaged in business. 


SEABOARD VOTES LARGE STOCK 
DISTRIBUTION 


ONE of the largest stock distributions of 
a financial institution on record was 
voted by the stockholders of the Sea- 
board National Bank of New York re- 
cently when they decided to sell 20,000 
shares of capital stock of the institution 
at $100 a share, which is $800 a share 
less than the open market value of the 
stock. The difference between the price 
at which the new stock will go to the 
stockholders and the market price of the 


bank’s stock will total more than $i6,- 
000,000. 

The capital stock is being increased 
from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000, in accord 
with a plan announced some time ago 
and ratified by the stockholders recent- 
ly. Even with the change, the surplus 
and profits of the bank, which were re- 
ported at $11,770,000 on June 30, will 
be far in excess of the capital. The priv- 
ilege of subscribing to the new stock is 
available to the shareholders of record at 
the close of business August 8. The right 
to subscribe will expire on September 9. 

Dividends are expected to be main- 
tained on the new capitalization at the 
rate being paid on the old stock, which is 
4 per cent. quarterly or $16 a year. 


B. K. MARCUS HEADS BANK OF 
UNITED STATES 


B. K. Marcus has been elected president 
of the Bank of United States, New York, 


The Pennsylvania Company 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Packard Building 


S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 


ember Downtown Office 
— and _ 517 Chestnut St. 














LIVIA 


Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,500,000 Undivided Profits $445,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 
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to succeed his father, the late Joseph S. his father has amply fitted him to step 
Marcus, founder of the bank, who died into the latter’s place and has won him 
recently. recognition as among the leading young: 
The new executive is 37 years old and er bankers of the city. For the last 
has been carefully prepared for his new seven years he has been the active execu 
responsibilities by a thorough course of tive head of the bank, which has led all 
study and training at Columbia Univer- other institutions of its kind in the coun: 
sity, from which he was graduated in try in the growth of its deposits without 
1911. There he grounded himself in the absorption or merger with another bank. 
The board has also authorized the an- 

nouncement that Saul Singer has been 

elected executive vice-president and 

chairman of the executive committee, and 

that Henry W. Pollock, former state sen- 

ator and chairman of the Senate Bank- 

ing Committee, has been elected to the 


board. 





CHEMICAL 103 YEARS OLD 


THE Chemical National Bank, New 
York, observed its 103rd anniversary this 
month without special ceremony, since 
by next year the bank expects to be able 
to celebrate its anniversary in its new 
quarters now under construction at 165 
Broadway. The bank was established in 
1824 as the office of discount and de: 
posit of the New York Chemical Manu 
facturing Company. 
© sLAnx-sToLLer, inc 
B. K. Marcus PEOPLES STATE BANK 
—s Gaited eg Boa gaa STATEMENT of condition of the Peoples 
State Bank of Detroit, Mich., as of June 
fundamentals of political economy, law 30, 1927, shows capital of wang 
and banking. surplus of $12,000,000, undivided peo ts 
His practical experience with the Bank of $2,560,467, deposits of $138,1¢ 02,457 
of United States under the guidance of and total resources of $172,484,157. 
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guaranteed. 
A booklet descriptive of the Gerdes Method and containing a list 
of references of the highest character will be sent upon request. 


Reports and proposals are made without obligation or charge. 








LOS ANGELES BANKS TO MERGE 


STATEMENT regarding a proposed con- 
solidation of the Pacific-‘Southwest Trust 
& Savings Bank, Los Angeles, with the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, has 
been issued by Henry M. Robinson, pres- 
ident of the latter institution, as follows: 

“The directors of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles and the Pacific- 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank have 
approved the consolidation of the 
Pacific Southwest Trust & Savings Bank 
with the First National Bank under the 
charter of the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles. The plan of consolidation 
will be submitted to the stockholders 
early in August and when ratified by 
them will be consummated shortly there- 
after. 

“We have had this consolidation 
under consideration for many months, 
but it was made more definitely desirable 
by the passage of the McFadden Act. 
The consolidation is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the Federal Reserve Board. 


GERRES 


Fresh Air for Your Office 


Gerdes Ventilating Systems and Electric Window Ventilators 
diffuse healthful and invigorating unheated fresh air without causing 
draft or chill, and prevent the infiltration of poisonous automobile 
gases as well as dust and soot which is so prevalent during the Summer 


Every installation is guaranteed as regards workmanship, material 
and functioning—that is, a satisfactory result to the owner is 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 2893 
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When the consolidation is effected, J. M. 
Elliott will be chairman of the board and 
Henry M. Robinson will be the active 
head of the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles and the First Securities Com- 
pany. The official personnel will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 

“The First National Bank of Los 
Angeles has been an important factor in 
the business life of Southern California 
for almost half a century. This consol- 
idation will place it in a position to ren- 
der even better and more constructive 
banking service than heretofore, not only 
to Los Angeles but to the forty com- 
munities in Southern California in which 
its offices are located. There will also be 
important economies effected which 
should add to the bank’s earnings. 

“Under the consolidation plan it is 
proposed to increase the capital of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles to 
$12,250,000 and its surplus to $8,000,- 
000. There will also be an increase in 
the undivided profits account. 

“It is also proposed to increase the 
assets and the authorized capital stock 
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of the First Securities Company to not 
less than $6,000,000, the exact details 
of which will be submitted to the stock- 
holders at a later date. The First Se- 
curities Company, through its increase of 
capital, will be able to still further aug- 
ment its successful activities in the field 
of investment banking.” 


BUFFALO BANK STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Liberty 
Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., as of June 30, 
1927, shows capital of $3,500,000, sur- 
plus of $5,000,000, undivided profits of 
$1,040,896, deposits of $64,490,091 and 
total resources of $77,275,690. 


HIBERNIA BANK IN GOOD 
CONDITION 


THE semi-annual statement of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of 
New Orleans, as of June 30, exhibits 
total deposits of $51,119,000, which, in 
spite of disastrous flood conditions that 
prevailed for three months during the 
planting and growing season in Louis- 
iana and Mississippi, is an actual increase 
over the deposits one year ago, when 
they stood at $50,700,000. The board 
of directors declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of 4% per cent. out of the 
earnings of the last quarter on the capital 
stock of the company, and also the usual 
quarterly dividend on the salaries of all 
employes. The capital of the bank is 
$2,000,000, surplus $2,500,000, un- 
divided profits and other reserves $417,- 
000. Total resources are $58,800,000. 
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The deposits of all the New Orleans 
banks on June 30, despite the unfavor- 
able conditions existing in the flooded 
areas up the river, show a slight in 
crease over the deposits of June 30, 1926. 
The figures this year total $235,242,592, 
and those of last year $235,207,660. 
This significant fact, plus the report from 
the collector of customs at New Orleans 
that Federal customs collections at the 
Port of New Orleans, for the fiscal year 
just ended exceeded by 18 per cent. the 
total collections for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, and were the greatest this 
year in the history of the port, is a 
tribute to the stability of the industry, 
commerce, and finance of New Orleans. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON 
SHOWS RAPID GROWTH 


THE rapid growth of Boston as a finan- 
cial center is shown in the most recent 
statement of the First National Bank of 
Boston. The June 30 figures of the bank 
show deposits of $328,000,000, which is 
$20,000,000 more than the total deposits 
of all Boston banks twenty years ago. 
This is also the highest deposit figure 
ever recorded by a New England bank. 

Total deposits of commercial banks in 
Boston are now nearly four times as 
great as in 1907, while First National 
deposits have increased to nearly eight 
times their 1907 figure. 


STATEMENT OF BUFFALO BANK 


THE Manufacturers & Traders Peoples 
Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y., ac 
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cording to its statement of June 30, 
1927, has capital of $4,000,000, surplus 
of the same amount, undivided profits of 
$2,937,288, deposits of $116,838,199 and 
total resources of $133,511,153. 


AMERICAN BANKS OF 
NASHVILLE 


CoMBINED statement of the American 
National Bank and the American. Trust 
Company, Nashville, as of June 30, 
1927, shows capital of $2,000,000, sur- 
plus and profits of $2,292,269, deposits 
of $26,686,229 and total resources of 
$32,649,013. 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


A RESOLUTION has been adopted by the 
State Bank of Chicago recommending 
an increase in capital stock of the bank 
from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000. A meet- 
ing of stockholders will be held August 
16 to vote on the proposition. The in- 
crease will be offered to stockholders at 
par, if a suggestion made at the meeting 
is followed. 

This proposed action has really been 
under consideration for some time but 
has been held in abeyance until the build- 
ing program was well under way. Early 
in the coming year the bank expects to 
be in its new quarters in the building 
now being erected at LaSalle and Mon- 
roe streets. Anticipating, as the direc- 
tors do, an expansion in business, it seems 
advisable to them to increase the bank’s 
capital sufficiently to meet the require- 
ments of its customers. 

From its organization the bank has 
shown good earnings in excess of the 
dividends paid, until now it has accumu- 
lated a comparatively large surplus and 
undivided profits account, all earned, 
which it is believed warrants this in- 
crease in capital and on such terms as 
will mean favorable rights to the stock- 
holders 

Under the proposed plan the bank 
will have a capital stock of $5,000,000 
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and surplus and undivided profits of over 
$8,000,000, besides valuable equity in its 
bank premises. 

It is hoped to maintain on the in- 
creased capital the usual dividend of 4 
per cent. quarterly or 16 per cent. per 
annum. 


NEW YORK BANK MERGER 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
Nathan S. Jonas, president of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York, of 
the proposed mergers of the Common- 
wealth Bank and the Standard Bank with 
the Manufacturers Trust Company. 

The Commonwealth Bank has a total 
of five ofices—three in Manhattan, one 
in Brooklyn and one in the Bronx— 
with deposits of $22,000,000. The 
Standard Bank has two offices in Man- 
hattan, with deposits of about $10,- 
000,000. 

An increase in the capital stock of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
prior to these mergers, is also being con- 
templated. 

A letter of announcement to the stock- 
holders says: “Before these mergers be- 
come effective, our present stockholders 
will be offered the right to subscribe at 
$450 a share for a new issue of our stock 
amounting to a total of 25,000 shares, in 
the ratio of one share of new stock for 
each four shares now owned. 

“When the stock increase for these 
purposes has been completed, our com- 
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SAMUEL P. YEO 
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pany will have a capital of $15,250,000 
and a surplus of upward of $27,500, 
000, or a book value of $280 a share as 
against a present book value of $267 a 
share, with substantial reserves in addi- 
tion, and the deposits after combining 
the above institutions will be over $235,- 
000,000. Our resources will exceed 
$275,000,000.” 


BANK OF ITALY TO ADD NEW 
OFFICES 


THE Bank of Italy and the Bancitaly 
Corporation, San Francisco, have an- 
nounced plans for the establishment of 
offices in New York, Chicago and Lon- 
don, thus approaching for the West a 


L. V. BELDEN 


Vice-president the Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, who will supervise 
the establishment of the bank's offices 
in New York, Chicago and London. 


financial parity with New York and 
Europe. 

The New York representative has al- 
ready been selected in the person of J. C. 
Ernst, who has been elevated to the 
vice-presidency of both the bank and the 
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corporation. He went to the bank in 
1919 and for the last five years has been 
an assistant manager of its bond depart- 
ment. He is one of the best known of 
the younger investment bankers in Cali- 
fornia. 

The plan calls for offices in the heart 
of the New York financial district with 
the eventual acquisition of a building on 
Wall street by the two Western enter- 
prises. In London and Chicago, Leo V. 
Belden, vice-president of the bank, will 
establish an office set-up for the two in- 
stitutions which will approach the New 
York representation in importance. Mr. 
Belden will also have charge of all of 
the inaugural plans in New York, active- 
ly supervising the establishment of the 
joint offices there. 


MARINE TRUST’S STATEMENT 


THE Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., reports capital of $10,000,000, 
surplus of $10,000,000, undivided profits 
of $6,451,270, deposits of $206,002,056 
and total resources of $237,694,911, in 
its statement of condition as of June 
30, 1927. 


MINNEAPOLIS BANK MERGER 


THE Minneapolis Trust Company has re- 
cently merged with the Hennepin Coun- 
ty Savings Bank, also of Minneapolis, 
under the name of the First Minneapolis 
Trust Company. 

Of the ten trustees of the Hennepin 
bank, five were already directors of the 
Minneapolis Trust Company. These will 
remain and the other five have been 
added to the board of the new bank, 
With the exception of Vincent McLane, 
who has been elected assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
the entire personnel of both banks will 
continue with the new company. Robert 


W. Webb, formerly president of the 
Minneapolis Trust, is the head of the 
new institution. 

The consolidation gives the First 
Minneapolis Trust Company a capital 
and surplus of $2,200,000 with deposits 
totaling over $25,000,000. In making 
this announcement Mr. Webb says: 


“The union of Minneapolis Trust 
Company and the Hennepin County 
Savings Bank is a source of real satisfac- 
tion to the officers and directors of both 
institutions. It will mean more complete 
and efficient service for our customers 
and more economical administration of 
the affairs of the company. The joint 
ownership of the stock of the consoli- 
dating banks and their contiguous loca- 
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tion have brought about a friendly 
spirit of co-operation which will make 
the consolidation easy of accomplish- 
ment and which will work to the advan- 
tage of depositors. Only the banking de- 
partment operated by Minneapolis 





RoBert W. WEBB 


President the First Minneapolis Trust 
Company. 


Trust Company will be moved into the 
quarters of the former Hennepin County 
Savings Bank at 511 Marquette avenue, 
and all other departments of the organ- 
ization will remain at 115 South Fifth 
street.” 
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ROCHEST?. BANK STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank of Rochester, N. Y., as of 
June 30, 1927, showed capital of $2,- 
000,000, surplus of $2,000,000, undi- 
vided profits of $1,494,915, deposits of 
$55,277,105 and total resources of $64,- 
080,033. 


GUARANTY APPOINTMENTS 


Horton P. Kennedy has been appointed 
acting assistant secretary at the London 
office of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York and Wildred G. Soltau 
has been named acting assistant secretary 
of the company’s office in Havre, France. 

Appointments in this country include 
the promotion >f F. P. Fiske, formerly 
assistant vice-} sident, to vice-president; 
Karl Weisheit, manager of the foreign 
division; F. P. Shepard, manager of the 
industrial division; J. N. Land, manager 
of the public utility division; Raleigh 
Rife, economist of the company. 

The Alexander W. Watjen Bank 
Agency has been appointed to represent 
the Guaranty Trust Company and the 
Guaranty Company in Berlin. Mr. 
Watjen has been associated since 1903 
with various financial institutions in Eu- 
rope and the United States. 


MOVES TO LARGER QUARTERS 


THE Lincoln office of the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Co., New York, was 
transferred August 1, according to an 
nouncement by the company, from its 
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former ofhce at 60 East ‘nd street to 
larger quarters in the Pershing Square 
building, 42nd street and Park avenue. 
The official staff of the Lincoln office 
includes Charles Elliott Warren and 


- Claude V. Allnutt, vice-presidents; Carl 


A. Miller, assistant vice-president; Ed- 
ward L. Bishop, Allen R. Cobb and 


Henry E. Stubing, assistant secretaries. 
SPRINGFIELD BANK STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the Third National Bank 
and Trust Company, Springfield, Mass., 
as of June 30, 1927, shows capital of 
$1,420.000, surplus of $1,500,000, un- 
divided profits of $1,466,598, deposits of 


$30,405,271 and total resources of $36,- 


523,713. Frederic M. Jones is president 
of the bank. 


SHAWMUT CORPOhATION IN- 
CREASES CAPITAL 


AN increase in capital from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000 has been made by the 
Shawmut Corporation of Boston, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement, in 
order to take care of its steadily growing 
business. 

_ The Shawmut Corporation of Boston 
is one of the largest dealers in the world 
in bankers’ acceptances, and transacts a 
complete investment business. It partici- 


pates in underwritings and offerings of 
the larger issues of railroad, public 
utility. industrial and foreign securities 
and !so specializes in United States 


Government obligations. 
Tho Shawmut Corporation's main of- 


fice is in the Shawmut Bank building at 
40 Water street, Boston, and it main- 
tains branch offices in the Park Square 
building, Boston; at 120 Broadway, New 
York City; the Packard building, Phila- 
delphia; and in the Rookery building, 
Chicago. All of these offices are inter- 
connected by a private wire system 
which makes it possible for investors to 
obtain instant execution of orders in the 
markets of any of these cities. 

A central statistical organization is 
maintained in Boston for the benefit of 
its clients in all cities. 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


THE statement of condition of the Na- 
tional Park Bank of New York, as of 
June 30, 1927, shows capital of $10,- 
000.000, surplus and undivided profits 
of $24,517,744, deposits of $163,580,861 
and total resources of $211,777,993. 


MONTANA BANKERS HOLD AN: 
NUAL CONVENTION 


THE twenty-fourth annual convention of 
the Montana Bankers Association was 
held in Helena July 21-23, with a large 
number of bankers present from all parts 
of the state. An instructive program 
was arranged. 


GEORGIA BANK STATEMENTS 


STATEMENT of the Atlanta and Lowry 
National Bank as of June 30, 1927, 
shows capital of $4,000,000, surplus of 
$2,500,000, undivided profits of $1,354,- 
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891, deposits of $50,012,986 and total 
resources of $59,410,375. 

The Trust Company of Georgia, the 
stock of which is owned by the other in- 
stitution, shows capital of $2,000,000, 
surplus of $1,000,000, undivided profits 
of $1,050,276, deposits of $5,865,883 
and total resources of $11,523,130. Com- 
bined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of the two institutions are $11, 
905,167. 


U. S. MORTGAGE AND TRUST 


STATEMENT of the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Company, New York, as 
of June 30, 1927, shows capital of $3,- 
000,000, surplus of $4,500,000, undivid- 
ed profits of $505,113, deposits of $74, 
839,882 and total resources of $85,- 
222,196. 
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SYRACUSE TRUST COMPANY 


CapiTaL of the Syracuse Trust Com: 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., is $1,500,000, ac 
cording to statement of June 30, 1927. 
Surplus account is $750,000, undivided 
profits $740,273, deposits $38,811,295 
and total resources $42,148,644. 


MOVES TO NEW QUARTERS 


THE First Wisconsin Trust Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has moved from the 
Trust Company building to its new 
quarters in the First Wisconsin National 


Bank building. 
BALTIMORE TRUST 


Deposits of $52,473,663, capital of $3, 
500,000, surplus and undivided profits 
of $4,201,086 and total resources of 
$65,880,373, feature the statement of 
the Baltimore Trust Company, Balti- 
more, Md., as of June 30, 1927. 


BANCITALY PROFITS 


ProFits of the Bancitaly Corporation, 

San Francisco, for the period from Feb 

ruary 8 to July 22, 1927, were $8,133, 

370, more than three times the dividend 

paid for April and July, totaling $2, 
33,902. 

The invested capital was then $217, 
377,813 as a result of the increase in the 
number of issued shares on July 2, from 
2,250,000 to 3,150,000. On July 29 


(Continued on page 251) 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 














Mural painting in the new building of the Seamen's Bank for Savings, New York. 
The painting depicts the landing of Washington, following his election as president, 
at the foot of Wall street, near the present site of the bank. 
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The Monongahela National Bank, Brownsville, Pa., is a thoroughly modern bank 
building with a front sixty-four feet wide of Concord granite, which returns down 
the side. Four massive Ionic columns, thirty-five feet long, surmounted by a proper 
entablature and parapet, are the main architectural feature. The entrance to the 
bank and the offices above is at the center front. There is an ample vestibule, with 
marble floor and wainscot, from which an open marble and iron stairway leads 
directly to the offices on an upper floor. The building was designed by and erected 
under the supervision of Morgan, French & Company, architects and engineers, 


New York. 





Interior of the main banking room of the Monongahela National Bank, Browns- 
ville, Pa. Officers’ space is at the left of the entrance and ladies’ rest room at the 
right. The counterscreen is of rose Tavernelle marble with bronze wickets, while 
the walls are finished with a stone treatment. The floor is of pink Tennessee marble. 


The building was designed by Morgan, French & Company, bank architects and 
engineers, New York. 


Entrance to the new vaults of the State Bank of Chicago. The vault door alone 
weighs more than 125,000 pounds. It was installed by the Mosler Safe Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, 
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Indiana limestone again proves its excellence in the quiet dignity of the Swarthmore 

National Bank, Swarthmore, Pa., designed, constructed and furnished by the 

Tilghman Moyer Company, Allentown, Pa. The windows are of a special design 
executed in steel. 
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Officers accessible at the right, adequate facilities for safe deposit patrons immedi- 

ately beyond the grille, and simplicity throughout, mark the modern policy of the 

Swarthmore National Bank, Swarthmore, Pa., in its new building. Tilghman 
Moyer Company of Allentown, Pa., were the architects, 





Interior of the new building of the Lincoln Trust Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


Counterscreens, check desks and floor of the new home of the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., are of marble. The walls are of travertine and the coffered 
ceiling in soft polychrome. An unusually spacious safe deposit department is located 
in the rear and at the left of the main banking room, over which are provided ac’ 
counting rooms. The president's office, consultation and ladies’ rooms are located 


at the front of the main banking room, a library and directors’ room on the mezzanine 


above. The building was designed and erected under the supervision of Uffinger, 
Foster & Bookwalter, Inc., New York. 
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New building for the Workingmens Building & Loan Association, Newark, N. J., 
Holmes & Winslow, New York, architects. 
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The new building for the Grand Central Branch of the Corn 
Exchange Bank, New York, was opened on July 18. A feature of 
the new building is the women’s department, just a step from Fifth 
avenue on 43rd street, where three special tellers have been assigned 
to care for the needs of the bank’s women customers. Another 
feature is the new night depository system by means of which, 
irrespective of banking hours, customers can give late cash receipts 
bank protection overnight. 
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Two views of the main entrance to the safe deposit vaults of the Corn Exchange 
Bank, Grand Central branch, New York, which held the formal opening of its new 


building recently. 


The vault was manufactured and installed by the York Safe 


and Lock Company, York, Pa. 


(Continued from page 242) 


payment of 40 per cent. stock dividend 
increased the issued shares to 4,410,000 
and in addition there are 140,000 shares 
of treasury stock, including the present 
100,000 and the 40,000 that have been 
added through the stock dividend. 


TROY BANKS MAY MERGE 


Boarps of directors of the Manufac- 
turers’ National Bank and the National 
State Bank, both of Troy, N. Y., have 
voted to consolidate the two institutions, 
under the name of the former, with the 
latter operating as a branch. A meeting 
of stockholders has been called to vote 
on the proposed merger. 


STATEMENT OF RICHMOND 
BANK 


THE First and Merchants National 
Bank, Richmond, Va., in its statement 
of condition of June 30, 1927, showed 
capital of $3,000,000, surplus and un- 


divided profits of $3,494,415, deposits 
of $43,618,838 and total resources of 
$50,626,526. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TO HAVE 
YORKVILLE BRANCH 


THE National City Bank of New York 
has bought a four-story apartment house 
at 123 East 86th street on a plot 30 by 
100 feet and plans to begin work imme- 
diately on razing the building so that the 
site may be used for the erection of a 
two-story bank building exclusively for 
its own use. 


DETROIT TRUST COMPANY'S 
INTERIOR VIEW 


In the June issue of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE, on page 917, an interior view 
of a bank was printed as belonging to 
the Fidelity Trust Company of Detroit. 
The interior is, instead, that of the De- 
troit Trust Company, of the same city, 
an article concerning which was pub- 
lished on page 912 of the same issue. 
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COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Houston, Texas, week of October 24. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 East 
Forty-second street, New York City. 


ARIZONA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Flagstaff, October 13-14. Secretary, Morris 
Goldwater, Prescott. 


CANADIAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Montreal, November 11. Secretary, 
Henry T. Ross, Dominion Express Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


DELAWARE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Rehoboth, September 1. Secretary, Warren 
K. Ayres, assistant treasurer Wilmington 
Trust Company, Wilmington. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, West Baden, Ind., September 12- 
15. Executive secretary, Preston E. Reed, 
231 South LaSalle street, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Rock Island, June 20-22. Secretary, M. A. 
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Graettinger, 208 South LaSalle street, 


Chicago. 


INDIANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Indianapolis, September 21-22. Secretary, 
Miss Forba McDaniel, 310 Odd Fellow 
building, Indianapolis. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 
ASSOCIATION, New Bedford, September 
15-17. Headquarters, New Bedford Hotel. 
Executive manager, D. S. Sylvester, 80 Fed- 
eral street, Boston. 


NEBRASKA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Omaha, October 19-20, Secretary, William 
B. Hughes, 908 Woodman building, Omaha. 


NEW MEXICO BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Deming, October 20-22. Secretary, 
M. F. Barnes, First National Bank Building, 
Albuquerque. 


WYOMING BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Thermopolis, August 26-27. Secretary, Harry 
R. Henderson, First Joint Stock Land Bank, 
Cheyenne. 
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QUESTIONS FOR BANKERS—AND AN 
ANSWER BOOK 


Three years were spent by Glenn G. Munn in compiling the information given in the 
Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance (Bankers Publishing Company, $10). The book, 
though it contains 600 pages, is concise for all that, containing, as it does, 3000 terms 
relating to money, credit, banking practice, history, law, accounting and organization, foreign 
exchange, trusts, investments, speculation, markets and brokerage, in addition to the full text 


of important banking legislation. 


after all, they must have spent some 

time after hours in a bewildering 
attempt to remember when Napoleon 
was born, or the name of the first white 
child born in America. They may even 
have whispered from cage to cage to 
find out if anyone in the whole institu- 
tion knows the names of the United 
States Cabinet members. Such is the 


See bankers are really human 


popularity of questions and answers. 
But now they can combine business 


and pleasure for here is a list of ques- 
tions compiled especially for bankers and 
on subjects which come up every day: 


1. Are guaranteed bonds the same as 
assumed bonds? 

2. What stocks can a national bank 
hold? 

3. What loans can national banks 
make to a single customer without limit? 

4. Can a national bank have a “sav- 
ings department?” 

5. Is real estate bequeathed or de- 
vised? 

6. Can any national bank have a trust 
department? 

7. How long does it take a dollar to 
double itself at compound interest at a 
given rate? 

8. What is the difference between a 
mortgage, pledge and lien? 

9. What is the difference between a 
devisee and a legatee? 

10. What is the difference between 
— bonds and interchangeable 

nds? 


No prize is offered to the person who 
answers all the questions correctly, but 
those who find they do not know all the 
answers and would like to know them 
may send for a copy of the Encyclopedia 
of Banking and Finance by Glenn G. 
Munn. It contains the answers to these 
ten and to hundreds of questions which 
may have been puzzling since messen- 
ger boy days. 

In addition to the complete explana- 
tion of 3000 terms and phrases relating 
to banking and finance, all of which are 
cross referenced to give a unified ex- 
planation of the subject under inquiry, 
the book includes bibliographies where 
necessary; full text of such important 
legislation as the Federal Reserve Act, 
Federal Reserve Board Rules and Regu- 
lations, Federal Farm Loan Act, Federal 
Farm Loan Board Rules and Regula- 
tions, Agricultural Credits Act of 1923, 
Negotiable Instruments Law, National 
Bankruptcy Act, Bill of Lading Act and 
Cotton Futures Act; 300 banking and 
finance abbreviations that are familiar to 
some persons and unfamiliar to others; 
explanations of index numbers, curves in 
charts and of a bank statement; interest, 
bond and annuity tables; and lists, tables, 
forms and maps to illustrate various 
points throughout the volume. 

In order to appreciate the vast amount 
of valuable information contained in 
this volume it should be thoroughly in- 
spected. It may be had for five days’ 
examination by banks or bankers. 
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SHOP TALK 
B wate Barton, who has personally 


written all the advertising copy of 

the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
says that even if the men who buy the 
institute’s books never open them, they 
will have received their money’s worth 
out of the mere fact of admitting to 
themselves that there is room for them 
to improve. 

If you are sure you know everything 
there is to know about banking, you do 
not need the Encyclopedia of Banking 
and Finance, by Glenn G. Munn 
(Bankers Publishing Company, $10). 
But if you admit that you could use 
more knowledge of banking, this book 
will give you much valuable information. 
We are glad to send it for five days’ 
examination by banks or bankers, and 
we are sure it will not remain unopened, 
once you have examined it. 


ay 


IN completing its banking library, the 
Banco de Mexico, Mexico City, request- 
ed from us a list of important books on 
American banking methods and legisla- 
tion and on other phases of finance and 
economics. A list of forty-five books 
was compiled and sent to the bank. We 
will be glad to send a copy of this list 
to any other banks or individuals who 
desire a brief catalogue of important 
banking publications. 


We 


PROFESSOR William Z. Ripley has re- 
ceived the 1926 Harmon Foundation- 
Survey Award of $500 for his article, 
“From Main Street to Wall Street,” 
which appeared in The Atlantic Monthly 
and was subsequently incorporated in 


book form, Main Street and Wall Street 
A review of the book appeared in Boox 
TALKS in April. 

The award was given to Professor 
Ripley as “the author of the article ap 
pearing in 1926 in any American news 
paper or periodical which, in the opinion 
of the judges, made the most distinctive 
contribution of the year to social or in: 
dustrial welfare in the United States,” 


WW 


WITH the coming of cooler weather (at 
least it’s cooler as we write this) bankers 
are laying aside their light vacation lit 
erature for the more serious subjects of 
business. Witness the increased orders 
for bankers’ books which have come in 
during the last few weeks. The books 
listed and described on page 7 of Books 
for Bankers will give suggestions for 
reading on any phase of banking. If 
you wish additional suggestions, we will 
be glad to send them to you. 
ay 

IN mentioning last month William H 
Kniffin, Jr.'s The Practical Work of 4 
Bank and The Savings Bank and Its Prac: 
tical Work, revised editions of both of 
which are now being prepared, we forgot 
to mention Kniffin’s Commercial Paper, 
which has also been revised. More ma 
terial has been added to the various sec’ 
tions, particularly to that on bank ac: 
ceptances, since their use in the United 
States has grown considerably in the last 
few years. More analyzed statements in 
which the item “reserve for taxes” ap 
pears have also been added since this 
item has become necessary since the war. 


We 
LADIES PREFER BONDS 


When I was three I hungered for 
Maurice, the child of a candy store. 
When I was five I cried all day 

For Malcolm, who gave gum away. 
At ten I made the wise decision 

To marry Pete for long division 
When I was twelve I loved a lad 
Who gave me all the stamps he had. 
In the glad days of Springfield High, 
Ed drove me home. I loved the suUy. 
Now in the yellow leaf and sere 
About ten thousand bucks a year 
Will do me nicely 


Thank you, Dear. _Elspeth 
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By M. E. CHASE 


ANKS all over the country are waking 

up to the tremendous possibilities of 
window displays, and over two hundred 
large and small financial institutions were 
interviewed in gathering material for this 
book. Window architects, electricians, 
window dressers, color experts, show card 
writers and those making mechanical dis- 
plays were also consulted and the in- 
formation put into shape for practical use 


fifteen years has been a specialist in bank 
and investment advertising and publicity. 

In these suggestions every branch of 
banking is included. The small town has 
not been disregarded, for most of the 
properties necessary for these displays 
may be obtained in a town of five thou- 
sand. The contents given below will give 
a good idea of what the book covers, and 
many new ideas will be suggested by those 


lliam H in every bank by M. E. Chase, who for that are described. 
ork of a CONTENTS 

Its Prac: Why and How of Window Advertising United States National Bank, Denver— 
both of San Diego Savings Bank, and others. 
Il—Window Advertising Pays—Tests which IV.—By Financial Institutions of the South 
ve forgot banks have made. —First National Bank, El Paso—First 
Il.—Capitalize Your Windows—Your win- National Bank, Pratt, Kan.—Chattanooga 
ul Paper, dows may be cold empty glass—or “glad Savings Bank, Chattanooga, and others. 
{ , hands” beckoning prospects in—Windows What Can Be Done in Window Displays 
ore ma display a super-picture—In tune with the I.—Savings Displays—Pay days in cold stor- 
ious sec’ community—Don’t over-do your attention age—Armistice day—During the Auto 
2 getter—One idea at a time—Avoid mo- Show—Evolution—Savings plus insurance— 
bank ac’ notony—Balance and Harmony—Change In and out banking—Tied to your job? 
‘ often—Tie up with your windows. II.—Investment—To get a mailing list—In- 
4 United lll.—Making Window Display Cards—Rela- terest and shoes—Play Santa Claus with 
h | - tive size of cards to display—Making your bonds—Bonds on instalment—If he can, 
| the fast own cards—Pen and paints—Frame them. so can you—To retire at 60—Buying bub- 


ments in 
xes” ap: 
ince this 
the war. 


store. 


IV.—Proper Construction of Windows— 

Height of window—Background—Depth of 
window—Panelled background—Parquetry 
flooring—Your name—Electric floor con- 
nections—Lighting—Colored lighting. 

V.—Motion Displays Gain Attention—What 
large banks are using—How small banks 
are doing it—Mechanical devices. 

What is being done in Window Displays 

l—By Financial Institutions of the East— 
National City Bank of New York—Union 
Trust Co. of Cleveland-——Five Cent Savings 
Bank, Lynn, Mass., and others. 

Il—By Financial Institutions of the Mid- 
West—First-Wisconsin Trust Co., Milwau- 
kee—American Bond & Mortgage Co., 
Chicago—First National Bank of Detroit— 
Morris F. Fox, Milwaukee—State Bank of 
Chicago, and others. 

lll.—By Financial Institutions of the West— 


VIl.—Foreign Exchange—Take 


bles or bonds—Invest for children—Pyra- 
mid with coupons, and others. 


III.—Trust—Save your widow from shyster 


—Stop and read the law—yYesterday you 
lunched together—Her income is regular 
—Watch it operate—Say it with a Will. 

IV.—Checking—Carry a checkbook—Know! 
Who should write checks—Travels of a 
check, and others. 


V.—Farm Banking—Build farm credit now 


—Better herds—County Fair—Bank by 
mail—Dead farming methods, and others, 


VI.—Safe Deposit—If you have a new nest 


of boxes—For vacation times—Community 
strong box, and others. 
travelers 
checks—Like a checkbook—If you sell S. 
S. tickets, and others. 


VIII.—Miscellaneous—Life Insurance—Bank 


at your mail box—Flower contest—Who 


minds growing older—Trade at home— 
Growing up financially, and others. 


Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis—Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles— 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
$5.00 71-73 Murray Street, New York 


———— 


$5.00 





Elspeth 























BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS _ 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 








THE MATHEMATICS OF BuSINEss. By 
W. V. Lovitt and H. F. Holtzclaw. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$3.00. 


ALL that a business man should know 
about mathematics is contained in this 
practical and simply phrased handbook, 
of which a mathematician and an econo- 
mist are co-authors. It illustrates every 
type of problem involved in present-day 
business, whether of accountancy, invest- 
ments, banking, or insurance, and actu- 
ally works it out by the most efficient 
method in current practice. There is a 
chapter on short methods of computa- 
tion for use in business calculations, and 
the book carries a full complement of in- 
est, bond value, mortality, and other ta- 
bles with instructions for their use. 


New Business FoR BANKS. By Fred- 
erick Kerman and Bryant W. Griffin. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $5.15. 


In considering new business for banks 
the authors have first taken up bank ad- 
ministration, which covers the organiza- 
tion of a bank for the purpose of get- 


ting new business; then considered 
methods, including personal solicitation, 
letters, publicity, newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising, novelties, radio and 
movies, and employe contests; third, dis- 
cussed the savings department, covering 
industrial savings, Christmas clubs, 
methods of getting savings accounts and 
the writing of savings copy; and, fourth, 
taken up other departments of a bank, 
including trust, bond sales, collection and 
exchange and safe deposit. 

The volume is profusely illustrated 
with reproductions of advertisements 
and other pieces of publicity used by 
banks throughout the country in an ef- 
fort to get new business. It is also ex- 
tremely readable. 

The authors are both engaged directly 
in the business of which they write, 


cne as assistant vice-president of the 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco, and the 
other as manager of the business exten 
sion department of the National Newark 
& Essex Banking Company of Newark, 
N. J. “One speaks for an Eastern bank 
ing institution, a bank of tradition,” says 
the preface, “the silk stocking bank, one 
with no branches; the other for a West 
ern institution, established just a century 
later, but whose branches cover Califor 
nia. . . . Whether yours is a large or 
a small bank, one with or without 
branches, a trust company, a mutual sav 
ings bank, a state or a national bank, 
your interests are discussed.” 


CoMMUNITY ADVERTISING. By Don E 
Mowry. Madison, Wis.: Cantwell 
Press. $4.40. 


How to capitalize the assets of the com 
munity in which you live and correct 
and eliminate its liabilities is shown in 
this volume, one of the first on the sub 
ject of community advertising, which has 
in the last few years become of impor 
tance to every community. 

The volume is divided into six parts: 
Community Advertising Fundamentals 
Community Advertising Objectives 
Community Advertising Machinery, 
Community Advertising Mediums, Com 
munity Advertising Technique and 
Community Advertising Accomplish 
ments. 

Chapter headings are community 
building, campaign circles, listing assets 
correcting liabilities, developing person 
ality, value of research, securing funds, 
economic foundations, prestige and good 
will, conventions and publicity, tours 
business, town and country, residents 
and settlers, business promotion, the ad 
vertising agency, chamber of commertt, 
schools and churches, women voters ane 
civic clubs, railroads, financial institu 
tions, real estate dealers, public utilities 
insurance companies, other agencies, 0! 
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rect mail, radio—silver screen, newspa- 
pers, technical journals, farm publica- 
tions, exhibits and expositions, posters— 
outdoor displays, national magazine ad- 
vertising, the budget analysis, research 
and market studies, an advertising plan, 
influence of art, literature, operation of 
the campaign, city accomplishments, 
town and country accomplishments, state 
accomplishments. 

The author is secretary-treasurer of 
the American Community Advertising 
Association, one of the departments of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion. 


OrFicE MANAGEMENT. By John H. 
MacDonald, M. C. S. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $5.15. 


THE most recent developments and 
methods in office management, based on 
present-day practices in offices of varying 
sizes and kinds are given in this volume, 
the author of which is assistant professor 
of management, New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 


Finance, and co-author, with Professor 
W. B. Cornell, of “Fundamentals of 


Business Organization 
ment.” 

Among the organizations whose meth- 
ods of office management are described 
are R. H. Macy & Co., Liggett Drug 
Co., 8. W. Straus & Co., Eastman Kodak 
Co., Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co,. and Westinghouse 
Mfg. Co. 

The book explains how to lay out 
an office; how to handle incoming and 
outgoing correspondence; what equip- 
ment and appliances will increase office 
eficiency. It shows and explains filing 
systems that are practically errer-proof, 
gives pointers and suggestions on the is 
suance of office appliances, telephone 
ervice, sales reports, advertising records, 
purchasing requisitions and credit in- 
formation. Several chapters are given 
to the importance of office costs and 
budgets and the payment of employes. 


and Manage- 














Bank Credit 
Methods and 
Practice 


By T. P. Kavanaugh 








N accurate description of the 

operation of the credit depart- 
ment of the modern bank, showing 
how credits are passed upon by the 
bank executive and how essential in- 
formation should be kept on file, is 
given in this book. 


It should therefore be a right-hand 
companion for the organizer and head 
of the credit department, and of par- 
ticular interest to the banking student. 
The author has been able to write with 
both viewpoints in mind as he is a 
vice-president and credit manager of a 
large St. Louis bank, and also a lec- 
turer on credits at St. Louis University. 


IN addition to the explanation of the 
workings of the credit department, 
Federal Reserve System, foreign credits, 
commercial paper, acceptances, analy- 
sis of statements, etc., as outlined be- 
low in the contents, the necessary rec- 
ords for the credit department, with 
illustrations of the forms in use in 
up-to-date banks are shown and care- 
fully explained. 


CONTENTS 

Theory of Credit 

Essentials of a Credit Risk 

Foreign Credits 

Commercial Paper and Trade Accept- 
ances 

Bankers’ Acceptances 

Commercial Lines of Credit. Reciprocal 
Relations 

Federal Reserve System 

Theory of Statement Analysis 

Importance of Statement Analysis 

Analyzing a Financial Statement 

Credit Department Methods and Organ- 
ization 

Investigation and Compiling Informa- 
tion 








Order on 5 days’ approval from the 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
$2.50 71 Murray St., N. Y. $2.50 





























Bank Credit 


Investigator 


By Russell F. Prudden 








“THe Bank Credit Investigator’ was 
written primarily for the young man 
who is just starting in at bank credit 
investigation work. It is designed to 
give him an understanding of the im- 
portance of this branch of bank work, 
an appreciation of the necessity for 
tact and diplomacy, and by concrete 
examples to explain the various steps in 
the scientific investigation and analysis 
of a credit risk. 


BuT it is not only for the beginner. It 
contains much valuable information for 
the bank officer in credit work, especial- 
ly executives in smaller banks that have 
not yet had the opportunity to estab- 
lish up-to-date credit departments. 

CreDIT managers will find it of the 
greatest usefulness in training the mem- 
bers of their staff, It will help them 
to avoid errors that come from in- 


experience. 





CONTENTS 


Development of Bank Credit Work 
Organization of the Credit Department 
Credit Department Filing Systems 
Agency Reports 

Elements of Accounting 

Statement Analysis 

Interviewing Commercial Paper Brokers 
Interviewing the Banker 

Interviewing Trade Houses 


Summarizing the Investigation 








Order on 5 days’ approval from the 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
$1.50 71 Murray St., ¥.Y. $1.50 














POLLACK PRIZE ESSAYS 


THE Pollack Foundation has published 
in book form “The Pollack Prize fy 
says,” the four essays ranked by the 
judges in a competition held for a $5000 
prize for the best adverse criticism of 
Profits, a book by William Trufant 
Foster and Waddill Catchings. A pre 
face includes the comments of the two 
authors on the critical essays. 

The winning essay is by R. W 
Souter, Dunedin, New Zealand: second 
place was taken by Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Brookline, Mass. The other 
two essays are by C. F. Bickerdike, Lon: 
don, England, and Victor Valentinovitch 
Novogilov, Leningrad, Russia. 

Judges of the contest were Owen D 
Young of the General Electric Company; 
Allyn A. Young of Harvard University; 
and Wesley C. Mitchell of Columbia 
University. 

The book contains 132 pages and may 
be secured from the Pollack Foundation, 
Newton 58, Mass., for $1.00. 


WHAT NOT TO DO 


PERSONAL contact, correspondence and 
the telephone are The Three Points of 
Contact, and what should not be done in 
making them is told in clever and amus 
ing fashion by Kenneth A. Millican in 
a sixteen-page pamphlet for bankers. 
The booklet is a reprint of a convention 
speech. It may be obtained from the 
publisher, the Bankers Printing Com 
pany, 836 Montgomery street, San Fran 
cisco, Calif. The price is 25 cents. 


BOOK OF WASHINGTON 


A sHorT history of the District o 
Columbia Bankers’ Association 1s con 
tained in a recent publication, The Book 
of Washington. The book is expected t0 
be a future reference to the activities 
of the business and financial houses 
that city and is being supported by the 
Washington Board of Trade. It will also 
include general information about the 
capital. 
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Are these Books in your banking library? 


Recollections of a 
Busy Life 


By James B. Forcan 


The life story of one of America’s bank- 
ers. A limited number of copies available 


of an edition, autographed and bound in 


leather. 


Bank Agricultural Depart- 
ment 
By R. A. Warp 


Shows the bank in an agricultural 
district how to serve the farming in- 
terests of the community. $1.25 


The Women’s Department 


By ANNE SEWARD 


This book is a necessity to banks 
that are contemplating organization of 
this department, and is full of ideas for 
those already organized. $1.25 


Elements of Foreign 
Exchange 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


A good working knowledge of the 
subject can be gained in a few hours 
from this little book. $1.60 


The Paying Teller’s Depart- 


ment 
By Gtenn G. Munn 


Presents the functions of the paying 


101 Window Displays 
By M. E. CHASE 
A book of suggestions for window 
displays in which every branch of bank- 
ing is included. The properties neces 
sary may be obtained in towns as small 
as 5000. $5.00 
Clearing and Collection of 
Checks 
By Wacter E, Spanr, Ph.D. 
A treatise on the development of the 
present clearing and collection system. 
$7.50 
Encyclopedia of Banking 
and Finance 


By Gitenn G. MunNN 


$6.00 Every term, expression or phrase 


used in banking and finance, and in 
commercial contacts with banking is 
listed in this book; not a dictionary 
definition but an adequate explanation. 

$10.00 








The Bank Credit Investigator 
By Russe.t F. Pruppen 


Tells in as concise a manner as possible 
what problems the young man will meet in 
a bank credit department. Advice as to 
steps to be taken in a credit investigation 
and analyzation of a credit risk. $1.50 


Commercial Paper 
Acceptances and Analysis of 
Credit Statements 
By Wo. H. KnirFin 

Of the few books entirely devoted to 
this subject, this is a safe investment; 
205 pages, with 100 pages of actual state- 


faq teller and related departments in every ments completely analyzed on facing 
phase—whether in a city or country bank, pages. $2.50 


<ifies the East or West. A reference 
Sy book on checks and disposition 
of money. $1.25 


Bank Credit Methods and 
Practice 
By T. J. KAVANAUGH 
Description of the operation of a credit 
department, useful not only to the banker 


but also to the business executive in 


learning the banker’s attitude on credit 
risks. 


Banke«s Publishing Co. 


New Business Department 
By T. D. MacGrecor 


As a complete description of how to 
conduct a publicity and new business 











department in any bank, large or small, 
this book serves as an excellent guide. 
1.2 


Cause and Prevention of 
Bank Defalcations 
By M. K. Fowter 


Written to point out to bank direc- 
tors and officers their responsibility for 
the prevention of defalcations. $1.50 


71 Murray St., New York 














